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News Items in this Issue 


A Labour Advisory Board has been set up in Sierra Leone and 
a Factories Board in Gambia (p. 433). 


The Chinese Government has been urging workers to join 
trade unions and taking steps to develop trade union organisation 
throughout the country (p. 425). 


Hyderabad State in /ndia is starting a number of new industries; 
the Industrial Trust Fund, set up in 1930, had invested a total of 
22 million rupees by September 1941 in the promotion both of 
large undertakings and of cottage industries (p. 426). 


The number of workers in the New Zealand munitions industry 
has more than doubled owing to the expansion of the industry, 
and in December 1941 it was 11,000 (p. 442). 


A recent reorganisation of the whole employment exchange 
system of Queensland in Australia is intended to bring about a 
complete reorientation based on the principle of the right to 
work (p. 445). 


The formation of handicraft undertakings into special ‘labour 
co-operatives”’ is being encouraged in Germany in order to associate 
them in industrial work of military importance (p. 450). 


The rates of pay of Canadian salaried employees have been 
stabilised in line with the similar provisions governing the war- 
time stabilisation of wage-earners’ pay (p. 430). 
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STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


eee for total war requires the effective use of all 

human resources to meet the needs of war industry. This 
means putting to work idle labour resources to replace those with- 
drawn for military service, thus raising to the maximum the total 
amount of labour available, and also developing, improving, or 
adapting working skills by means of training and retraining. 
Finally, it involves allocating workers to the jobs in which each 
can render his best services. The present article is concerned with 
the last problem. 

The war economy must satisfy the needs of industries which 
are engaged, directly or indirectly, in supplying, equipping, and 
training the armed forces, meeting the vital requirements of the 
civilian population, and maintaining the export trade, in so far 
as exports are a necessary part of the war economy as a whole. 
Of the workers available for these purposes, one group belongs to 
industries which already produce, or can be converted to produce, 
essential goods or services; the remainder are engaged in non- 
essential activity. There is no barrier between these two groups 
in a free economy. In time of war, however, transfers from one 
category to another must be made in one direction only: workers 
in non-essential industries must be moved to essential industries, 
but those in essential industries must remain where they are. 
Within the field of essential activity, some workers are already 
employed on jobs which correspond to their skills and in which 
their services are indispensable; others may be employed more 


1 Report submitted to the fourth Canadian-United States is ry Meeting 
on war labour problems, held in Montreal on 28 February 1942 (see below, 
p. 414). The other re submitted to the meeting, on ‘Wartime Redistribu- 
tion of Labour in Great Britain”, will be published shortly in the series of Studies 


and Reports. 
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effectively elsewhere. In a war economy, the mobility of the first 
group must be limited, and the transfer of those in the second 
group to employment where they can be more useful must be 
encouraged and organised. 

The first object of labour redistribution policy in wartime is, 
therefore, to control the movement of workers from one industry 
or occupation to another in such a way as to prevent undesirable 
transfers, and to direct workers displaced in the course of the 
adaptation of production to war needs towards the industries and 
occupations which must be giyen priority. 

To the extent to which the supply of labour obtained in this 
way is insufficient to fill the requirements of essential industry, 
direct action is necessary to take workers from the employment in 
which they are engaged and to transfer them to other jobs. The 
policy of labour redistribution thus acquires a further object: to 
organise the release of workers from non-essential industry and 
their transfer to essential industry. Parallel with this, the utilisa- 
tion of the labour made available to essential industry miust be 
watched, and arrangements must be made for shifting those whose 
contribution to the war effort might be greater in another occupa- 
tion or undertaking. 

The organised redistribution of labour raises a host of social 
problems. If these are not dealt with effectively, they constitute 
serious obstacles to labour mobility and threaten, by fomenting 
discontent, to nullify the benefits to war production anticipated 
from the transfer of workers. Efforts to solve these problems are 
thus an integral part of labour supply policy and a necessary con- 
dition for the successful redistribution of labour. 

Finally, the establishment of controls over the movement of 
labour, the organisation of transference, and the solution of the 
social problems connected with labour redistribution, require the 
building up of efficient administrative machinery, which will func- 
tion in close and direct collaboration with the groups affected— 
employers and workers. 

The problems to be analysed below are thus as follows: 


(1) The control to be exercised over the movement of workers 
to prevent transfers which would be contrary to the needs of the 
war economy or to direct workers to war employments given priority. 

(2) The organised redistribution of workers needed to meet 
the requirements of war industries. 

(3) The solution of the social problems connected with the 


‘redistribution of labour. 
(4) The administrative organisation required for labour re- 
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distribution; and the part to be played in it by freely chosen 
representatives of employers and workers. 


CoNTROL AND DIRECTION OF THE MOVEMENT OF LABOUR 


At all times, the normal play of the employment market tends 
to create a movement of workers conforming to the needs of the 
economy. Employers in need of labour try to attract workers 
from plants, by offering them various inducements, such as higher 
wages, and by active recruiting operations. Workers in regions, 
industries, or occupations in which circumstances have lessened 
opportunities for profitable employment are tempted to seek or 
to accept a change of work. 

In the abnormal conditions of a developing war economy, the 
weight of these factors is tremendously increased. Under the 
pressure of delivery deadlines or faced with prospects of additional 
contracts, employers redouble their efforts to procure the necessary 
labour force. At the same time, the loss or restriction of foreign 
markets, changes in the structure and volume of internal con- 
sumption, and difficulties in obtaining raw materials, displace or 
threaten to displace large numbers of workers who can then find 
steady employment only by changing their industry or occupation. 
Other workers, though their position is not threatened, try to 
improve their conditions by seeking employment where their 
skills are more fully utilised, by taking further training in order 
to get better jobs, or by going to factories where longer hours of 
work provide added opportunities for financial gain. 

To these more or less normal factors, special war conditions 
may add others. Thus, for example, when certain categories of 
labour employed in essential undertakings are exempted from 
military service, workers employed in the same occupations in 
other factories may be tempted to seek employment in the essential 
undertakings in order to obtain the benefits of exemption. On the 
other hand, the desire to contribute to the national defence is also 
a motive which impels employed workers to look for jobs in under- 
takings engaged directly in war production. 

On the whole, labour mobility is thus considerably increased in 
time of war; and, on the whole, this mobility tends to work to the 
advantage of essential industry. Nevertheless, the movement of 
labour produced by these various forces is far from always coincid- 
ing with the interests and needs of the war economy. In some 
cases it is disorderly and excessive; in others it is insufficient. 

In the first place, employers’ recruiting campaigns may cause 
large numbers of workers to leave their employment and their 
homes prematurely, and to congregate, along with those still unem- 
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ployed, in industrial centres where they hope to obtain war work; 
failing to find it and disillusioned by waiting, they move on from 
one region to another, often without finding any work whatever. 

Secondly, the desire for a change of employment or occupation 
tends to be particularly strong where the possibilities of gain are 
relatively small, conditions of work unattractive, and living con- 
ditions disagreeable. This threatens to create a shortage of labour 
in certain sectors of production which are of vital importance in 
the war economy — agriculture and mining, for example. 

Thirdly, even when these migrations do not cause unemploy- 
ment and though they may be carried out at the expense of non- 
essential industry, the workers involved do not necessarily move 
towards essential industries and occupations. Non-essential plants 
take an active part in labour competition. Many of them, in so 
far as they do not depend on strategic materials in short supply, 
wish to retain or increase their labour force in order to be able 
to expand operations to meet the increased demand for their 
products stimulated by the expansion of economic activity gen- 
erally. They thus come into rivalry with essential industry. They 
may even be in a more favourable competitive position than under- 
takings which have not at first been adequately supplied with 
contracts or have not yet been able to convert their facilities for 
full participation in the war effort and have consequently been 
deprived of raw materials or parts by priorities or rationing. 

Finally, the growing shortage of certain types of workers, 
especially of skilled workers, whose supply is relatively inelastic, 
leads to competition for key workers between essential and non- 
essential undertakings and among the various essential plants as 
well. Employers’ efforts to recruit trained men by offers of higher 
wages and other advantages no longer bring a spontaneous flow of 
additional labour to essential industries, but instead cause high 
labour turnover, thereby lowering the output of each plant. 

In order to avoid undesirable movements of labour, various 
methods of control are necessary: haphazard movements of workers 
in search of employment must be prevented; certain branches of 
production must be safeguarded against depletion of their labour 
force; essential industries must be protected against the competi- 
tion of non-essential industries; and competition among essential 
plants must be limited so as to reserve for or to allocate to each 
plant the workers needed for its operation. The methods of control 
most frequently used are to prohibit or restrict advertising, to 
regulate engagements, and to limit the right of employers to dis- 
miss their workers and of workers to leave their jobs. Steps taken 
to control wages may also aim at stabilising employment by pre- 
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venting employers from using one of their principal means of com- 
petition. And even when wage control is not introduced for this 
purpose but within the general framework of anti-inflation policy, 
it may indirectly come to the same result. If the repercussions on 
the employment market have not been fully considered, however, 
the result may be prejudicial to the rational distribution of labour. 
Thus, wage control which, linked with price control, applies only 
to essential industries because of the more pronounced inflationary 
tendencies in these industries would doubtless prevent a spiralling 
of wages and prices; but, from the point of view of employment, 
it would result in depriving essential undertakings of their means 
of defence against non-essential undertakings. The latter, still 
uncontrolled, would remain free to raise their wages above the 
maximum prescribed for essential industries. 

The various methods used to control employment have already 
been described in sufficient detail to make repetition here un- 
necessary.' They are only indirectly related to the problem of 
labour redistribution. Their aim is neither to provoke nor to 
organise needed transfers of workers; it is merely to prevent un- 
desirable transference. They therefore have a negative bearing 
on the problem, but they are nevertheless an indispensable con- 
dition for an orderly movement of workers from one employment 
to another. It would be useless to redistribute labour resources in 
accordance with the needs of essential industries unless the forces 
operating in the opposite direction were checked. This policy 
would be like pouring water into a sieve or trying to maintain 
two different levels of water between two communicating reservoirs. 

Aside from these measures, the war economy itself may be 
accompanied, in the absence of precautions, by factors which will 
hamper its development. Thus the distribution of contracts among 
only the large undertakings which are capable of bidding for them 
and the traditional procedure of allocating contracts to the lowest 
bidder may lead to the expansion of some plants but to the closing 
down of others which could contribute to the common effort if 
contracts were properly spread over the industrial structure. These 
plants will be forced to dismiss their workers, whose transfer will 
not only be costly but will inflict much hardship. The imposition 
of priorities on raw materials may lead to equally unfortunate 
results by excluding undertakings which might be able to convert 
their facilities to war production after a short period. 

In the interests of the war economy as a whole and of the 
workers affected, efficient administrative organisation is necessary 





1 INTERNATIONAL Lasour OrFice: Labour Supply and National Defence, 
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to make full use of all existing productive capacity, leaving produc- 
tion units intact and utilising on the spot, wherever possible, the 
equipment and labour capable of contributing to war production. 
The plants forced to close down or to curtail operations must be 
examined with a view to realising their full potentialities for war 
production either by a systematic extension of sub-contracting 
and farming out operations to smaller or more specialised work- 
shops, or by making more flexible the rules governing the alloca- 
tion of contracts, or by conversion of plant facilities to specific war 
needs. 

The transition to a war economy can scarcely be made, however, 
without a temporary reduction in activity in plants which can be 
used for war production; but it is necessary, in the future interests 
of such production, to prevent unemployment among the workers 
or their transfer to other occupations, which would disperse the 
labour force and cause enormous difficulties when the under- 
takings are in a position to fill defence orders. The authorities 
responsible for the war production programme and familiar with 
future needs should, as a matter of prudence, negotiate in advance 
with the representatives of labour and management in the plants 
where operations are temporarily restricted but where the facilities 
can, if necessary, be used or converted for war production. The 
aim of these negotiations should be to find ways to maintain the 
link between the workers and the plant and, where necessary, to 
arrange for retraining the workers while productive activity is 
suspended. During this period, it is often essential to provide 
special emergency assistance for the workers affected, in order to 
prevent them from drifting away to other industries or areas in 
search of a livelihood. Finally, arrangements must be made, in 
consultation with employers and workers, for those workers who 
can no longer be kept on in converted establishments and for 
whom other useful employment must be found as quickly as 
possible. 

While there are instances where the transition to all-out war 
production may lead to unnecessary dismissals and transfers, 
there are a number of others in which a reduction in the labour 
force of establishments is in the best interests of the war economy 
because of the non-essential character of their activity. In order 
that this reduction of staff may meet the needs of war industries, 
however, the displaced workers must be effectively directed towards 
employment in those industries. A first prerequisite for this is the 
existence of a network of employment offices, co-ordinated on a 
regional and national level, in possession of full information on 
labour supply and demand, and capable, therefore, of filling as 
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many jobs as possible without transferring workers from one area 
or occupation to another, and then of organising the transfers 
which still remain necessary. As a second prerequisite, the em- 
ployment service must be given the powers needed to prevent 
workers released by the reduction of non-essential activity from 
going to other non-essential work although they may be needed 
to fill vacancies in essential industries. This is of special import- 
ance when the intention is to shift workers with scarce skills from 
non-essential to essential work. 

No matter how perfect the systems of placement, of transfer 
and vocational retraining for workers displaced from non-essential 
industry, there is no guarantee that the spontaneous and involun- 
tary flow of resources will always coincide with the needs to be met. 
In fact, in the first phase of development of the war economy, it 
will tend to exceed the needs. The inevitable dislocations resulting 
from the outbreak of hostilities create a surplus of labour in certain 
industries before the conversion of plant facilities for defence 
makes possible the expansion of the labour force of war industries. 
In order to prevent an increase in unemployment at a particularly 
inopportune moment, the authorities may attempt to encourage 
the undertakings affected to retain as many workers as possible— 
by introducing, for example, a system of short time. But later, as 
recruitment for the armed forces increases, and as the plants which 
have been expanded, converted, or newly built for war needs 
begin to enter the stage of mass production, the lack of correlation 
between the demand for and supply of labour is reversed. The 
reserves of the unemployed rapidly become exhausted, the latent 
labour reserves in the population begin to be drawn upon more 
vigorously, and the need for redistributing employed labour becomes 
increasingly urgent. To the extent that the forces which tend to 
bring about this redistribution more or less automatically are not 
strong enough to meet the needs of essential industries, direct 
measures of organisation are necessary to take workers from their 
jobs and to transfer them into other jobs where they are needed 
for war production. 


ORGANISED REDISTRIBUTION OF LABOUR 


The organisation of labour redistribution differs from the estab- 
lishment of controls over the movement of labour in one major 
respect. It is not merely an attempt to keep workers in essential 
employment or to direct towards such employment workers re- 
leased by the general development of the war economy. It is an 
effort to find among workers in employment those who, because 
of their skill, the relative importance of their work, and their 
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personal position, could most easily be taken from their jobs and 
transferred to other jobs, which must be filled. 

To organise these transfers on a large scale, the authorities 
must be given broad powers to secure compliance both from the 
employers from whom workers are taken and from the workers 
asked to transfer. The exercise of these powers alone does not 
ensure success, however. Mere compulsion is apt to generate dis- 
content. All transference of labour should therefore be preceded 
by a whole-hearted endeavour to obtain the agreement of the 
employers and workers affected. The authorities may explain to 
them the need for the transference and determine with them the 
conditions on which the transfers can be made so as to cause the 
least possible inconvenience to both groups. Where representative 
organisations of employers and workers exist, their collaboration 
with the authorities will be of great help because, possessing the 
confidence of their members as they do, they can bring to attention 
all the factors that have to be taken into account and make the 
measures decided upon more acceptable and better adapted to 
the concrete needs of the situation. Nevertheless, compulsory 
powers are often indispensable as a last resort in order to prevent 
a few individuals from obstructing a policy which, to be acceptable, 
must be equally applicable to all. 

The conditions in which transfers of workers must be organised 
vary considerably. In one case, they may be necessary to fill 
vacancies requiring specialised qualifications; in another, to route 
from non-essential to essential work the large numbers of workers 
of all kinds who are needed for mass production in essential indus- 
tries; in still another, to organise the full utilisation of the labour 
force of war industries. In each case, the organisation of transfer- 
ence calls for special arrangements, within the frame of the Govern- 
ment’s power to control labour distribution, which will take full 
account of the divergent interests of the employers and workers 


affected. 


Transfer of Individual Workers with Special Skills 


The shortage of labour caused by military recruitment and the 
expansion of war production is most acute, in the first instance, 
in the higher categories of skill. Despite any arrangements made for 
allocating labour between industry and the armed forces, a decrease 
in the skilled labour supply left for industry is inevitable. Modern 
armies need, for operating and repairing their equipment, large 
numbers of workers having the same skills as those who made the 
equipment. Moreover, during the first stage of the war production 
programme, there is a great increase in the demand for skilled 
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workers, foremen, and technicians, for preparing blueprints, re- 
search, reorganising plant operations and job analysis, construct- 
ing new plants, and forming the cadres into which new and less 
skilled workers can gradually be fitted. Finally, the supply of 
highly skilled workers is particularly inelastic because of the length 
of time required for their training. 

In order to meet these special needs, some redistribution of 
employed labour may be necessary at an early stage, even while 
the general reserve of unemployment remains at a high level. 
Workers who may be moved with advantage are those employed 
either in non-essential or essential industries and who have the 
appropriate skills but are doing work which does not require their 
full capacity. Many workers were forced during the depression 
to take other work than that for which they were trained. Those 
who were thus forced to transfer to less skilled work will, as a rule, 
come forward voluntarily, ready to go back to their previous 
occupations. But if a return to their old work does not mean ap- 
preciable improvement in their status or means a relatively long 
period of retraining or conversion of skill, voluntary offers to 
transfer cannot be relied upon. It is then necessary to search for 
candidates for transference, and to supplement the information 
of the employment offices in regard to the present employment of 
workers by details concerning their past experience. 

Moreover, a systematic investigation must be made with a 
view to combing out of non-essential industries workers whose 
skills are fully used but whose transfer must be arranged to meet 
the needs of essential industries. In this connection, those with 
skill which can be converted for war jobs with a brief period of 
training will be almost as useful as those with the precise skill 
required. 

Finally, an inspection of the actual utilisation of skilled workers 
and technicians already employed in essential undertakings may 
unearth some who are employed only part-time on work requiring 
their full skill or others who could be released by a more rational 
organisation of work and by entrusting operations, where possible 
and necessary, to less skilled workers. This process of dilution may 
diminish the demand for skilled labour in newly built or expanded 
plants; in others, where output has remained stationary or de- 
creased, it may disclose hidden reserves of skill over and above 
the actual needs of those plants. On this basis, workers in excess 
of immediate needs may be redistributed, and by establishing a 
better balance in the composition of the labour force of similar 
types of establishments, a nucleus quota of skilled workers needed 
to start up production in new factories may be assembled. 
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Redistribution of labour along these lines clearly demands 
highly-developed administrative organisation. The skill of trans- 
ferable workers is only one of the elements that have to be con- 
sidered. The principal task is to investigate the relation between 
the skill of the worker and the work which he is doing, and the 
composition of the labour force of the plant. There is a need for 
labour supply officers equipped with practical knowledge of in- 
dustry and with the necessary powers to carry out an inspection 
of the use of labour supply in each plant. To facilitate this work, 
the employment offices should keep current data regarding the 
composition of the labour force in the different establishments in 
their areas so that, by comparison of like plants, the labour supply 
officers may be put on the trail of reserves of skill. At the same 
time, the officers should work closely with the production officers 
of the supply departments, who can provide information on the 
present and future programme planned for the various plants. 

When the employment of skilled workers is governed by trade 
union regulations, the dilution of skilled labour, along with its 
redistribution, calls for prior consultations with the trade unions 
and employers who determine the extent, methods, and conditions 
of dilution. Regulations relating to apprenticeship (such as those 
fixing the maximum proportion of apprentices to journeymen in 
any one plant) should also be adapted, where necessary, to new 
conditions, in consultation with representatives of the employers’ 
and workers’ organisations concerned, so as to prevent the number 
of apprentices from being reduced in plants from which skilled 
workers are removed or to organise the transfer of apprentices 
from one plant to another. 

Even in the absence of any such regulations, all available re- 
sources and apprenticeship facilities must be utilised in organising 
the dilution and redistribution of skilled labour. The arrange- 
ments made should be carried out in agreement with the employers 
and workers affected in order to ensure (a) that transfers remain 
within the limits required by the situation, (b) that they impose 
on all the various establishments sacrifices corresponding to the 
relative urgency of their needs, and (c) that they do not interfere 
with vocational training in workshops where the cadres of skilled 
workers are displaced. 


Large-Scale Transfer of Labour from Non-Essential to Essential Work 


All the above types of transfer have one thing in common. 
The job to be filled requires special skill, and only workers who 
have or used to have that skill or a related skill can be placed in 
the job, either at once or after a relatively short period of retrain- 
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ing. Each transfer thus has a distinctly individual character. It 
is the special skill of the worker which, taking into account the 
relative importance of the work which he is doing and that which 
he might do elsewhere, is the basic criterion of selection for transfer 
—although his personal position must also be considered in deter- 
mining which of several workers with an equal degree of skill may 
most easily be transferred. 

The situation is fundamentally changed, however, when the 
munitions plants are ready for all-out production and thousands 
of relatively unskilled job vacancies in essential industries must 
be filled. The qualitative problem is at once subordinated to the 
quantitative problem. Essential industries must be assured of the 
steady stream of workers who, with a small amount of training, 
will be able to fill the open jobs. The unemployed, little affected 
by the demand for labour up to this point, can now all be con- 
sidered as possible candidates for the vacant jobs. The latent 
reserves of the population begin to be called upon to make an 
effective contribution to war production. In addition, non-essential 
industries still contain considerable labour resources which must 
be transferred to essential industry in an orderly manner, parallel 
with the mobilisation of other resources. 

As was mentioned before, the development of the war economy 
automatically causes a flow of labour from non-essential to essential 
industry, which, in the first stage of the war production programme, — 
tends to exceed actual needs and possibilities for transfer. At this 
stage, therefore, the authorities strive to stem the tide of defence 
unemployment by holding in non-essential industry the maximum 
number of workers who cannot yet be placed in other jobs. As 
soon as the expansion of war production creates a demand for 
labour which cannot be met by drawing on the unemployed and by 
voluntary transference, the whole problem is reversed. Full use 
of labour resources for defence requires a gradual reduction in the 
labour force of civilian industries down to the basic minimum of 
the “‘essentials’’ needed for the population. Along with this reduc- 
tion, however, positive action is necessary to draw from the indus- 
tries in question the workers who were deliberately encouraged to 
remain in their employment as long as possible, and to place them 
in war production. This process differs from the release and re- 
employment of labour displaced in the first phase of the produc- 
tion programme, because the authorities are now in a position to 
control the timing of the flow of labour from non-essential indus- 
tries, and to correlate it in a general way with the increasing labour 
demands of war industries and with the possibilities of recruiting 
new workers from other sectors of the population. 
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This synchronisation of the withdrawal of labour reserves from 
non-essential activity with the actual needs of war industries is 
the first problem which must be solved. When the reduction of 
the labour force of non-essential industries is effected by the direct 
recruitment of the workers required by war industries, the co- 
ordination is automatic, provided that the opposition of the in- 
dividuals concerned does not require the use of compulsion to an 
extent incompatible with the maintenance of morale. In order to 
overcome opposition to transfer, indirect methods may be adopted 
to curtail the operations of particular industries and thereby to 
bring about the release of the workers needed by essential indus- 
tries. These methods may easily be combined with measures 
affecting other aspects of the war economy—such as the rationing 
of raw materials, the reduction of the consumption of non-essential 
articles, and the release of production facilities which can be used 
for war purposes by a reorganisation of work or by the concentra- 
tion of production in nucleus plants. On the other hand, the re- 
percussions of indirect methods on employment are more difficult 
to calculate than those of direct methods. They may throw out 
of employment more workers than can be absorbed by essential 
industry, thus increasing unemployment at a moment when the 
general shortage of labour makes all unemployment paradoxical, 
or leading to unnecessary and undesirable changes of employment. 
In fact, the mere announcement of the plans for any one industry 
may make a number of workers leave their employment in the 
thought that, by taking work in another non-essential industry 
not yet affected, they can escape the change of occupation or 
residence which might be involved in transfer to essential industry. 
If this should happen, the reserves anticipated would be partly 
dispersed before they could be directed towards vital war em- 
ployments. The way to obviate these disadvantages is to extend 
employment controls to non-essential industries, subjecting to 
official consent the right of employers to dismiss workers and of 
workers to leave their jobs and thereby freezing the resources 
necessary for the progressive expansion of war industries. 

The second problem involved in the organised transfer of labour 
from non-essential to essential work is that of selecting workers 
for transfer, taking into account the location and nature of the 
jobs to be filled in essential industries. Workers in non-essential 
employment do not all possess the same degree of mobility. The 
latter is determined, in the first place, by the relation between 
the skills of the workers and those required in the vacant jobs. 
Other factors affecting mobility are age, sex, and domestic status. 
Young workers are in general more willing to take up and more 
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capable of performing a new type of work than older workers. 
Young men are easier to transfer away from their families than 
young women, especially where the temporary nature of the em- 
ployment makes it necessary to live in rough camps. Single workers 
are more mobile than married workers, who must either move 
their households or be separated from their families, when the 
transfer of the latter is impossible because of a housing shortage 
in the new place of work or because the wife (or husband) is in 
employment in the old place of work. Among married workers, 
women with children are the least mobile. In selecting workers 
for transfer, therefore, efforts should be made to classify the workers 
according to their relative mobility, occupational and personal, as a 
basis for carrying out the transfers required with the least friction. 

Since many of the industries affected by the curtailment of 
non-essential activity must go on producing to meet the needs of 
the civilian population, consideration must be given, in selecting 
persons for transfer, to the continuing requirements of these in- 
dustries. They must retain a necessary quota of key workers, as 
well as a sufficient number of other workers. As a rule, the workers 
who should stay in this type of employment are those who are 
the least mobile. 

Methods of selection in which all these factors are taken into 
account require administrative machinery which can weigh, one 
against another, the needs of war industries, the special conditions 
of industries and undertakings which have lost a part of their 
labour force, and the position of the workers affected. The ma- 
chinery needed is still more complex when the redistribution of 
labour is linked with measures of industrial reorganisation (such 
as concentration of production) designed to economise in the use 
of employed labour. It can only be set into motion satisfactorily 
in each industry on the basis of plans worked out by the author- 
ities in agreement with the employers and workers affected, or by 
the latter themselves in accordance with general instructions of 
the authorities and conditional upon their approval. 


Transfer of Workers within Essential Industry 


An effective policy of labour redistribution is not confined to 
the transfer to essential industry of workers who can or should be 
withdrawn from other industries as the war economy develops. 
Essential industries must make the fullest use of their labour supply. 
This becomes more and more important as other resources near 
exhaustion, but it cannot be disregarded at any time. Transfers 
from non-essential industries are generally for a long period. 
Workers taken from these industries cannot expect to go back 
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to their old work before the end of the war. When transfer involves 
a change of trade, it alters the occupational structure of the 
country and complicates the subsequent adaptation of the em- 
ployment market to peacetime conditions. If this is a result of 
the need for economising in certain supplies or for reducing the 
consumption of non-essential articles, it is doubtless inevitable. 
In other cases, however, the lowered consumption and the incon- 
venience caused to the employers and workers affected cannot be 
justified unless the workers are absolutely necessary for essential 
industries; and this implies that the labour already employed by 
these industries is being fully utilised. 

The relative needs of the different essential industries undergo 
continuous change. For example, the demand for workers in the 
building industry is very large in the first stages of the defence 
programme; it tends to decrease in the later stages; but it may 
increase if the course of military events makes necessary the 
creation, expansion, or rebuilding of plants, either to replace those 
destroyed or located in regions occupied by the enemy, or to 
make good the loss of certain foreign supply markets, or to produce 
new types of munitions of war. These same factors cause con- 
siderable variation in the labour demands of other war industries 
and also of industries producing for the civilian population. At 
the same time, they modify the relatively essential character of 
the industries in question. 

The problem to be met is the redistribution of labour among 
the different essential industries in accordance with their varying 
requirements. It is not, in fact, dissimilar to the problem raised 
by the redistribution of labour from non-essential to essential 
industries. The only difference is that the transfers are more 
temporary in character, because the industries from which the 
workers are taken may find later that their labour requirements 
will again increase owing to changes in the general situation or 
in the production programme. This difference does not, however, 
affect the methods by which the problem may be solved. 

Quite independently of these variations in the relative import- 
ance and urgency of the various essential industries, the labour 
requirements of each undertaking within each one of these indus- 
tries is subject to constant change. Some plants are expanded 
faster than others; but the need to preserve the productive capacity 
of each generally limits the possibilities of transferring workers 
from one to another. The requirements of undertakings which are 
being expanded should be met so far as possible, therefore, by 
recruiting workers from non-essential industries and by drawing 
on reserves normally outside the employment market. The objec- 
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tive is to increase the total volume of labour in war industries in 
direct proportion to the expansion of their productive capacity. 
Only in the higher categories of skill is it necessary, because of 
the inelasticity of the supply, to redistribute labour by inspecting, 
with increasing strictness, the utilisation of each skilled worker 
and technician. Methods for doing this have already been analysed. 
It may be added here that, to limit the changes of employment 
involved, which threaten to lower output during the readjustment 
period, mobile squads of skilled workers may be formed and placed 
temporarily at the disposal of new or expanded factories. These 
squads can organise the starting up of production and can help to 
train and upgrade the existing labour force until new cadres of 
trained workers have been constituted. When this has been done, 
the squad can be shifted elsewhere. 

A special problem arises in certain industries where, although 
the total volume of labour may not need to be increased and 
recruitment of additional workers is not therefore justified, the 
demand for the different grades of skilled labour in each under- 
taking is extremely varied. This is the case, for example, in the 
construction and shipbuilding industries, in which no undertaking 
can normally provide continuous employment to a stable labour 
force because of the changes in labour requirements (both quantita- 
tive and qualitative) in each new phase of the work. The same 
is true in the stevedoring industry, especially when military events 
cause unpredictable diversions of shipping from one port to another. 
The continuous employment of workers in industries of this kind 
cannot be organised on the basis of a single site, port, or enterprise. 
Special arrangements are necessary to group together all the 
workers and undertakings of the industry in question in one 
locality, region, or country, and thus to relate supply to demand 
in each area. Their effect is to pool the resources in each of the 
industries and to place these resources at the disposal of an author- 
ity who can direct the transfers necessary to meet the needs of 
each undertaking at any given moment. These arrangements 
impose on the workers concerned an amount of discipline which 
would be hard to tolerate unless it is carried out largely with their 
consent. They can be introduced, as a rule, only after agreement 
with the organisations concerned; and sometimes it has been useful 
to submit them in draft form to a membership referendum. Agree- 
ments reached in this way should be applied in co-operation with 
the organisations and undertakings affected, in order that the 
legitimate interests of individual employers and workers may be 
taken into full consideration. 

The counterpart of these arrangements is, for the worker, 
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greater continuity of employment. But the irregular character 
of the work in most of these industries always makes it impossible, 
no matter how perfect the system of transfer may be, to secure 
complete regularity of employment. The logical consequence is 
that the authorities, having deprived individuals of the right to 
choose their employment and having taken the responsibility of 
providing them with work, should also take the responsibility for 
any discontinuity of employment which may arise. That is to say, 
workers who are idle as a result of stoppages of work should not 
lose their wages or be treated as unemployed and granted mere 
relief or insurance benefit. However irregular their employment, 
they should receive a guaranteed wage. In this way, they remain 
in the service of the authority charged with organising their em- 
ployment; and, in exchange for their wages, they remain ready 
to carry out the duties required of them, even though these may 
not always be in their normal occupation. 


SoctaAL PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH LABOUR REDISTRIBUTION 


Labour redistribution has economic and social effects which 
tend to limit mobility. They constitute important obstacles to the 
organisation of labour transfer in wartime. The personal hardship 
and inconvenience which transfer frequently involves have béen 
responsible in large part for the difficulties which have always 
hampered efforts to re-employ the unemployed by transferring 
them to other industries and areas. In wartime, the scope and 
rapidity of the changes made in the structure and distribution of 
industry accentuate the conflict between the labour requirements 
which accompany this industrial evolution and the forces which 
limit the relative mobility of the labour supply. During the war, 
moreover, it is necessary not only to persuade unemployed workers 
to accept a certain amount of personal inconvenience as an alterna- 
tive to unemployment, but also to ask employed workers to leave 
one employment to go to another. War psychology helps to over- 
come many of the personal difficulties which in any other condi- 
tions would tend to prevent changes of employment; but it cannot 
eliminate all the various problems that arise. Some sacrifices in 
the process of transference will be accepted as inevitable, but the 
workers affected will come to resent sacrifice and inconvenience 
unless they are convinced either that it is necessary and unavoid- 
able or that the authorities are making serious efforts, in every 
way possible, to remove the grounds for their dissatisfaction. 

The authorities are generally granted broad powers of com- 
pulsion to effect the necessary transfers and to keep workers in 
the jobs where they have been placed. Indiscriminate use of these 
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powers, however, which would not remove the root causes of 
resistance to or discontent after transference, would have an un- 
fortunate effect on morale and on output. 

The host of social problems raised by any extensive redistribu- 
tion of labour and the variety and the cost of measures for solving 
them are two major reasons why workers should be asked to 
transfer only when there is no other way by which to satisfy the 
labour requirements of essential industries. Where transfers are 
unavoidable, the resulting problems may be substantially reduced 
by selecting workers for transfer with due regard for their relative 
mobility. A careful process of selection will not eliminate all the 
special difficulties of transferred workers, however. Those who 
are induced or compelled to transfer are frequently faced with 
many serious problems. Some relate to income, which may be 
decreased either by the loss or reduction of wages or by the ad- 
ditional expenses involved in making the transfer; others are con- 
nected with food, housing, living conditions, and family life; and 
still others with future employment. These problems must be 
dealt with effectively; otherwise, they threaten the success of 
labour redistribution policy as a whole. 


Financial Problems 


One of the first questions to arise when a worker is asked to 
transfer is the rate of wages that will be paid in the proposed new 
employment. To avoid unnecessary disturbances in the wage 
structure of essential industries, arrangements are frequently 
made, either through collective bargaining or by the Government 
in consultation with employers and workers, that transferred 
workers should be paid the rates established through agreements 
covering the plant or industry in question or, failing such agree- 
ments, the rates prevailing for the work among “good employers” 
in that industry in the district. 

While this arrangement is satisfactory in some respects, it 
raises a variety of other problems. Within any one industry, 
there are frequently wide wage differentials, between one district 
and another and even between one plant and another in the same 
district. A worker in a high wage area may be called upon to 
transfer to another plant in the same industry where the wages 
paid are lower. He may resent the fact that he is forced to leave 
one employment to go to another which pays him less for doing 
the same work. These wage differentials have sometimes been 
solved by applying the principle that transferred workers should 
receive the wage paid in their new place of work or the wage paid 
in their old place of work, whichever is the higher. This solution 
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may be satisfactory to the transferred workers, but it may be 
unsatisfactory to their fellow workers who continue to receive 
lower wages for the same type of work. When the wage differentials 
are the result of a lower cost of living in the region to which the 
worker is transferred, difficulties of transfer may arise less because 
of the rates of wages than because of the extra costs imposed on 
the worker through the transfer, as, for example, the cost of main- 
taining his family in his previous workplace where the cost of 
living is higher. In this case, the solution lies rather in the provision 
of supplementary allowances than in modifying the wage rates. 
For the rest, however, the only satisfactory solution is the pro- 
gressive elimination, wherever possible, of all illogical differentials 
that may exist. 

A different problem arises when, owing to an acute shortage 
of labour in particular essential industries, an appeal has to be 
made to all workers with experience in those industries to return 
to their old employment immediately. Some of the workers who 
left these industries before the war may have found work which 
is agreeable, relatively well paid, and in which they have acquired 
certain seniority rights. They are called upon to leave their work 
and to go back to their former occupations, often at a much lower 
wage. For example, while agriculture is basic to the war economy, 
it is notoriously badly paid; and while coal mining is equally 
important, it is not only disagreeable work, but income in the 
industry has been relatively low and irregular in most countries. 
Workers forced to return to these and other such industries will 
not come forward with any enthusiasm unless something is done 
to compensate them for their worsened financial position. This 
problem can only be met by measures to improve the relative 
attractiveness of the essential industries which are short of labour 
(either by increasing remuneration or by improving conditions of 
work) and at the same time by attempts to regularise income in 
these industries. 

When controls over the labour market prevent voluntary 
leaving of employment, the workers, especially those who have 
returned to their old jobs at some financial sacrifice, may resent 
losing their right to seek higher wages elsewhere unless action is 
taken at least to safeguard their weekly pay, so that they do not 
have to suffer from irregular work and lost time owing to lack of 
materials or other factors wholly outside their control. Thus the 
authorities are gradually forced to assume increasing responsibility 
not only for the payment of ‘‘fair’’ wages but also for the payment 
of a guaranteed wage which is payable to the workers even though, 
temporarily, no work is available for them to do. 
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Although in this way specific standards can be maintained, 
other difficulties may arise from the practices of certain employers 
who decide to pay workers more than the prevailing rates of 
wages and try to attract them by a variety of special bonuses. If 
workers in essential industries are not prevented from leaving 
their employment, these practices cause harmful and chaotic 
transference. If workers are prevented from leaving their jobs, 
however, they have an adverse effect on morale among the workers 
who cannot change their jobs merely to seek higher wages but are 
aware that other workers are taking advantage of the situation. 
Moreover, the practices constitute an obstacle to transference 
because workers who become surplus to requirements in a plant 
paying more than the agreed rates may be unwilling to transfer, 
even temporarily, to a plant paying only the agreed rates. 

There are, thus, four major problems connected with wages for 
transferred workers: (1) wage differentials within any one industry; 
(2) the relative attractiveness of the different branches of essential 
industry; (3) the relation between employment controls and wages; 
and (4) the practice of overpayment. 

So far as the first problem is concerned, the main difficulty is 
to find ways to eliminate illogical wage differentials, as was men- 
tioned before. In well-organised industries, discussion between 
the employers and workers concerned may be of great value in 
reducing unreasonable disparities in wage rates. This is partic- 
ularly true where the trade union and employers’ organisation 
concerned are strong enough to control the wage structure of the 
industry and to co-ordinate wage policy on a national basis. In 
the absence of joint negotiating machinery, the authorities may 
be forced to intervene in an effort to overcome unjustifiable wage 
differentials from plant to plant and district to district. 

When it is a question of improving the relative attractiveness 
of branches of production which are ‘short of labour, a great deal 
can be done to improve conditions of work and wages by the 
combined action of the Government, employers, and workers. 
Equally important and practical are efforts directed towards regu- 
larising income. It is of special importance that a guaranteed in- 
come should be provided to workers who are refused the right to 
leave their jobs. Thus the Government, as well as the employers 
and trade unions concerned, must take an active part in ensuring 
guaranteed wages, either by making this a condition of granting 
protection for the labour force of an employer in essential industry 
or by agreeing to participate in the financial arrangements for pay- 
ing the wages of workers temporarily idle through no fault of 
their own or of the management. 
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The practice™of overpayment is perhaps the most difficult 
wage problem connected with labour supply policy. In some 
cases it has been limited by fixing a ceiling on the rates of wages 
that may legally be paid to categories of workers which are in 
great demand. But this raises complicated problems of super- 
vision over bonuses and other special payments. It may also be 
unfair to workers whose wages are frozen if proper consideration 
has not been given to the adequacy of these wages or if the wages 
of other workers are allowed to increase. Finally, although it may 
facilitate the transfer of workers from undertakings prevented 
from offering higher wages, it may destroy the incentive for transfer- 
ence to these undertakings. When controls of employment are in 
force, the problem of overpayment loses much of its importance 
since the controls remove the employers’ temptation to overpay 
workers. 

A further problem is that of payments during training or re- 
training. Some period of training is necessary for many workers 
before they take up vital war work. However, no worker will look 
forward to undergoing any such period of training or retraining if 
it involves a large drop in his earnings. Nor will he relish receiving 
“allowances” and “pocket money” instead of his wages while he 
is being trained for war work. In other words, if the payments 
made to workers during training are less attractive in amount 
and in form than wages in non-essential industries, workers will 
not be tempted to transfer from non-essential to essential work. 
To overcome this obstacle to a smooth flow of labour towards war 
employments, payments during training must be made to compare 
favourably with wages received by the classes of workers whom 
it is desired to transfer to essential work. These wages must also 
bear a direct relation to those which will be received in the war 
employment to be taken up at a later stage; and they should be 
increased from time to time during training, as a trainee acquires 
skill in all cases when the training extends over any relatively 
long period. The payment of wages during training, rather than 
allowances, has distinct psychological advantages. 

Another question is that of travelling fares and allowances for 
transferred workers. Ordinarily a worker is not able to meet these 
expenses from his own income; and even if he were able, it is hardly 
justifiable to ask him to do so. Some arrangements have to be 
made, therefore, to cover these costs. Where the nature of the 
industry requires continuous fluctuations in the labour force, the 
matter may be dealt with in collective agreements which require 
the employer to pay fares and allowances when a man is transferred 
to a place of work beyond reasonable daily travelling distance 
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from his home. Where employers are accustomed to recruit workers 
from other areas, it is often the practice for them to pay the travell- 
ing costs of recruits as an extra inducement to them to move. 
But in wartime, when transfer on a large scale is urgently required, 
these arrangements either do not cover all the workers affected 
or they are no longer practical. Therefore, it is often necessary 
to supplement them by Government action to grant fares and 
specified allowances for the time spent travelling to workers who 
are requested to change their place of work. In order to prevent 
any conflict or duplication with other arrangements, where these 
continue to exist, the Government allowances may be made payable 
only where it is not the custom or the practice for them to be paid 
by the worker’s new employer. 

Daily travelling expenses may often be tremendously increased 
as a result of a change of employment in the same general area. 
A worker's home, conveniently located from the standpoint of his 
old employment, may be very inconvenient to the new munitions 
factory to which he is transferred. Moreover, many workers, 
rather than find lodgings nearer their new work, prefer for personal 
and financial reasons to live at home, even though they may have 
to spend a long time each day travelling to and from their work. 
In any case, there is often a shortage of suitable accommodation 
near essential plants which makes it impossible to find a place to 
live in without long daily travelling. The costs of this travel amount 
to an appreciable sum each week and constitute an additional 
expense which may tend to check the movement of workers to 
essential work. In order to overcome this difficulty, either the 
Government or the employer, with or without Government subsidy, 
may agree to pay all daily travelling expenses in excess of a specified 
amount per week considered to be reasonable. 

When transferred workers arrive in their new place of work, 
they are faced with the problem of finding lodgings at a reasonable 
cost. However, many workers are maintaining another home in 
their old place of work and have a double lodging expense which 
they are unable to meet. The authorities may arrange to cover 
part of these expenses for married men or single men with family res- 
ponsibilities, in order to prevent heavy financial loss and discontent 
among the workers concerned. This allowance is necessarily based on 
the cost of finding suitable lodgings in the various areas where work- 
ers are being sent. While it may be at a fixed rate over a large area, 
it may have to be adjusted for another area to prevent injustice. 

Even though these expenses may be covered to a large extent, 
living costs during the first weeks in the new place of work are 
inevitably higher than they have been in the old place of work. 
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If the Government wishes to facilitate the adjustment of transferred 
workers to their new work, it must arrange to make grants or loans 
to these workers to help to cover their extra incidental expenses 
and to meet any initial difficulties that may arise in “settling in’’. 
These may either be granted as a general rule to all transferred 
workers or they may be conditional upon need; but in any event 
it is essential that some financial resources of this kind should be 
available for transferred workers to draw upon. 

If the worker can bring his family to his new place of work, 
and if the character of his employment makes this desirable, an 
additional grant may be necessary to help him to transfer his 
belongings and to pay the fares of his dependants. Once his family 
has come, moreover, he is faced with extra expenses connected 
with his old home— for example, taxes and liabilities of various 
kinds; and it is often necessary for the Government to make 
arrangements for covering these continuing liabilities. 


General Social Problems 


If the movement of transference is to be successful, labour 
redistribution must be accompanied by activity to bring living 
and social conditions in the new place of work up to at least a 
minimum standard of comfort. This activity should not be con- 
sidered as a ‘‘fad’’, but should be made instead an integral part 
of the policy to encourage labour mobility. It may have to be carried 
out under very difficult conditions, but it is nevertheless essential. 
For example, transferred workers must be provided with suitable 
housing of some kind, adequate facilities for obtaining their meals, 
health care, recreation, opportunities for visiting their families, 
and other facilities. Unless particular attention is given to these 
problems, a steady stream of workers will be sent to replace another 
stream of workers who have been unwilling to remain in their 
jobs because of bad living and social conditions, or those forced 
to remain in their jobs will become dissatisfied and unwilling 
workers. These various problems must often be solved by the 
building of special housing for transferred workers, the opening 
of special canteens, the maintenance of special social and reception 
centres, the provision of special infirmaries and medical and nursing 
staffs (particularly for workers lodged in temporary camps), and 
in some areas the provision of special school facilities for the 
children of transferred workers. Moreover, there is urgent need 
for trained welfare officers (both men and women) who can super- 
vise the general social conditions in areas where transferred workers 
are arriving in large numbers and help them to meet any personal 
and financial difficulties that may arise. 
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Another rather distinct problem for transferred workers is the 
question of their trade union membership. Through their trade 
unions they may have acquired extra pension rights, seniority, 
and other privileges. Called upon to transfer to war work, they 
are faced, in the absence of special arrangements, either with the 
loss of their rights and with another entrance fee, or with double 
contributions. This question can only be solved by the trade 
union movement’s taking into account the increasing interdepen- 
dence of the movement as a whole in wartime.' 

Another factor which tends to limit the mobility of transferred 
workers is the inevitable feeling of insecurity that arises when a 
worker is asked to leave an employment in which he is established 
to go to another employment which, by its very nature, is of 
uncertain duration. The resistance to transfer on this ground may 
be found not only among older, skilled workers with deep roots in 
their industries and communities, but also among younger workers 
who fear that after the war they will find that their places have 
all been taken by the youngsters just leaving school. Thus, if no 
guarantee for the future employment of transferred. workers can 
be provided, there is a decided risk that many workers will be 
unwilling to undertake to transfer to work of the highest national 
importance despite the many other incentives that they may be 
offered to go to such work. It is not easy to find a solution for 
this problem at a time when the whole structure of employment 
is undergoing sweeping changes and the precise employment 
possibilities of the after-war period cannot be foreseen. Guarantees 
for reinstatement are usually given to workers who enlist in the 
armed forces. Similar provisions might be made to cover all 
workers who have been persuaded or instructed to transfer to 
other work of greater importance to the war effort. In other words, 
these workers could be treated as being in exactly the same position 
as workers who have joined the armed forces or civil defence 
services. All these guarantees, however, are rather indefinite and 
are necessarily conditional upon the subsequent existence of the 
workers’ old jobs. They may be effective in the case of workers 
transferred temporarily from one essential undertaking to another. 
But when workers are transferred from the less essential industries 
to war work, they cannot expect to be released from this work 
before the end of the war. For these workers, the promise of re- 
instatement in their previous employment does not meet their 
basic worries in regard to future employment. It is difficult to 
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suggest that any adequate legislative guarantee of re-employment 
can be framed to cover the matter. What is essential is that the 
authorities should be able to convince both employers and workers 
that real and constructive efforts are being made to plan for the 
existence of adequate employment and training opportunities in 
the post-war period which will prevent the recurrence of extensive 
unemployment. In all such planning, employers and workers 
have an essential part to play. In this way, and only in this way, 
can they be convinced that the measures planned are the best 
social guarantee for future employment that the country is capable 
of producing. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 


The administration of labour redistribution policy conditions 
the whole success of the policy. While the organisation must be 
based on the existing administration of labour supply policy, it 
must be supplemented by other machinery as soon as there is a 
need for extensive transference of workers from one industry and 
area to another. Moreover, since labour redistribution affects the 
interests of employers and workers so directly, it cannot be success- 
fully carried out without the co-operation and participation of 
employers and workers at every stage in the planning and applica- 
tion of policy. 

Labour redistribution policy is necessarily an integral part of 
labour supply policy as a whole; and the central feature of its 
administration is therefore a closely co-ordinated employment 
service, national in scope and in outlook, which is closely linked 
with or subordinated to the department responsible for the ad- 
ministration of labour and social questions. This service must be 
generally responsible for determining the extent and character of 
the need for labour transference and for selecting and making the 
practical arrangements for the transfers that are found to be 
necessary. To carry out these duties successfully, the employment 
service must be flexible, adapting its activities in each area to the 
peculiar needs of the local situation. Its staff must be capable of 
weighing, one against another, all the various factors that have 
to be taken into account in determining whether or not particular 
transfers must be made in the interests of the war economy and 
which workers should be transferred. As a basis for its decisions, 
the employment service must have comprehensive information 
on the whole labour force, whether in the employment market or 
not; on the composition of the labour force of individual under- 
takings; on the present occupation and previous experience of all 
workers, especially those with skills thought to be useful for war 
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production; and on the personal and family factors likely to affect 
the workers’ mobility. 

The employment service alone, however, is hardly in a position 
to have at its disposal the detailed practical knowledge that is 
required for carrying out this allocation of labour resources. There- 
fore, it has sometimes been useful to establish special local bodies, 
comprising representatives of the employers, workers, and other 
interested groups in any industrial area. These bodies know the 
concrete local needs; they can interpret and foresee the local labour 
supply and demand; and they can lay down general policies for 
meeting the requirements of essential industries in the area, leaving 
the actual execution of these policies largely to the employment 
service officers. 

To make the connecting link between these bodies and the 
employment service on the one hand, and the individual factories 
on the other, further labour supply machinery gradually becomes 
essential. There must be some method of inspecting the utilisation 
of the supply of labour in the various plants, in order to prevent 
employers from hoarding workers, to see to it that full use is made 
of existing resources, and to make arrangements for transferring 
workers more urgently needed elsewhere. These duties, which 
often include investigation of the existing organisation of work 
and plant, should be entrusted to technical officers with practical 
knowledge of industrial conditions who can become thoroughly 
familiar with the needs and resources of local plants. With the in- 
creasing shortage of labour accompanying the development of the 
war economy, it falls to these officers to enforce economies in the 
use of skilled labour; to establish strict priorities in the labour 
requirements to be met; and to persuade employers to lend some 
of their skilled workers temporarily to other plants. This work of 
inspecting the utilisation of labour supply varies among the differ- 
ent essential industries; and it has sometimes been found useful to 
have different inspectorates for industries with specialised require- 
ments, such as the stevedoring and coal mining industries. The 
officers entrusted with these duties must necessarily work under the 
guidance of the employment service; and they must also work 
in close association with the technical officers of the supply depart- 
ments. Otherwise, they would not have the practical information 
necessary to judge the current and future labour needs of the 
various plants. 

The co-ordination of labour supply and other administrative 
machinery affecting the transference of workers must be secured 
on a national, regional, and local level. This may be done through 
planning committees which group together, at the national, re- 
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gional, and local (where necessary) levels, officers of the supply 
departments and other Government agencies concerned with pro- 
duction and employment planning and representatives of employers 
and workers. These committees are policy-making bodies for the 
areas which they cover; and the actual execution of the policies 
agreed upon is left to the various departmental services concerned. 
The special machinery set up for dealing with the social problems 
connected with labour transference must also be co-ordinated with 
the labour supply machinery. The employment service (or depart- 
ment with which the employment service is linked) may be made 
responsible for co-ordinating the different welfare activities affect- 
ing labour transfer, but the questions are so varied that they will 
necessarily overlap the field of activity of different agencies and 
services. Consequently, in this sphere as well, there is a need for 
committees which will prevent duplication of effort and ensure 
that the food, health, housing, and other agencies are working 
together to meet the special needs of transferred war workers. 


* * * 





The general agreement of the parties concerned is a sine qua 
non of the success of labour redistribution policy. In democratic 
countries, the collaboration of freely chosen representatives of 
employers and workers with Government authorities in framing 
and planning the policy is the natural method of securing this 
agreement. While compulsion may be necessary to prevent a few 
individuals from interfering with an agreed policy, it cannot be 
used as a substitute for the co-operative action of the parties most 
vitally affected by labour transference—employers and workers. 

The methods by which employers and workers may be made 
active participants in carrying out labour redistribution are 
extremely varied. While they must necessarily be based on the 
structure of collaboration that existed in the country in question 
before the outbreak of war, there is in wartime both a need and 
a wide scope for the improvisation of new machinery, formal and 
informal, to meet the special needs for transfer raised by the 
evolution of the war economy. 

Consultation with employers and workers in planning labour 
transference serves three purposes: first, it makes it possible to 
test the Government’s plans against the practical knowledge of 
employers and workers; second, principles and procedures satis- 
factory to all three groups can be worked out; and third, since the 
representatives of employers and workers have become thoroughly 
familiar with the plans for transfer, they can help, by explaining 
their purpose, to make them generally acceptable to and put into 
practice by the membership of their organisations. 
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While consultation in framing policy is important, it is by no 
means sufficient to ensure successful transference. Employers and 
workers must take an active part in executing the policy. Those 
belonging to the industries from which workers have to be with- 
drawn may well be called upon to take the responsibility for alloca- 
ting the quotas of workers to be released among the different regions 
of the country and among the plants within each region, so as to 
eliminate unfair discrimination between plant and plant and 
between worker and worker. Within particular plants, employers 
and workers may be of great assistance not only by explaining why 
the transfers are necessary but also by setting up joint machinery 
to help the authorities in selecting the workers for transfer and in 
making the arrangements for their transfer. Again, in the industries 
and plants to which workers are being sent, employers and workers 
must be closely associated with the authorities in order to ensure 
that the transferred workers are absorbed effectively and without 
friction. In performing these and other related functions, the 
representatives of employers and workers are not superseding the 
Government authorities charged with organising labour transfer, 
but are supplementing and facilitating the work of the authorities. 
Without their assistance, the Government would find it difficult to 
determine the principles for transference and would be unable to 
persuade particular employers and workers to accept the irksome 
sacrifices involved in changes of employment. 

The general economic and social problems connected with 
transference can only be dealt with effectively in collaboration 
with representatives of employers and workers. Otherwise, some 
of the problems might be ignored or some of the solutions might 
fall short of what is required at any given moment. The trade 
unions, in particular, can give valuable aid to the Government 
in bringing to light either the need for or defects in arrangements 
for allowances, food, lodging, and general welfare activity for 
transferred workers. Employers and workers together can often 
iron out wage difficulties hampering transference. In short, more 
practical and satisfactory solutions for the varied social problems 
arising out of labour transfer can be worked out through the co- 
operative action of all three groups than could be achieved by the 
Government alone. 

Labour-management collaboration with the Government on 
labour transference must exist not only as a matter of national 
policy but also as local plant practice. Only in this way can there 
be developed the co-operative will that really makes possible large- 
scale redistribution of resources for war purposes. Conflicts of 
interest can be subordinated to national need, in the long run, 
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only if national need is defined and met by the representatives of 
the employers and workers of any democratic country, in co- 
operation with Government authorities. Finally, the collaboration 
machinery set up to organise the transfer of workers from one 
employment to another may be of equally great importance in 
organising the re-transfers that will be necessary in the shift from 
a war to a peace economy at the end of the war. 

















Labour Redistribution in Germany 


The Work of the Employment Service 


An article by Dr. Beisiegel, published in the Reichsarbeitsblatt 
under the title “The Tasks and Achievements of the Employment 
Service’, includes the following description of the work of the German 
Employment Service in redistributing the country’s labour resources 
during the war. 

The author first calls attention to two important steps which had 
been taken to facilitate the work of the Employment Service in labour 
redistribution before the actual outbreak of war: first, it had been 
given the power to requisition labour; and second, extensive controls 
had been placed over engagements and dismissals. He shows, however, 
that these steps alone would not have been sufficient to permit the 
Employment Service to meet the labour requirements of expanding 
war industries unless the Service had also had at its disposal, at any 
given moment, a comprehensive and up-to-date survey of the occupa- 
tional qualifications and technical skills of the active labour force 
of the country. This was made possible by the introduction of the 
work book by an Act of 26 February 1935. 


By the autumn of 1936 the employment offices had already 
issued work books for some 22 million manual workers and salaried 
employees. The extension in April 1939 of the obligation to possess 
a work book to virtually all gainfully employed persons involved 
the preparation of some 14 million additional work books, of which 
some 8.5 million had been given out by 30 June 1941. In every 
month of the first half-year of 1941, for instance, some 200,000 
fresh work books were drawn up, despite the war and despite the 
extremely heavy burden that the war involves for the s of the 
employment offices. 

There is an enormous quantity of detailed work to be performed 
in this connection. It must be borne in mind that, for every work 
book prepared, an index card—and for certain specific purposes 
duplicate cards, substitute cards, and supplementary cards—is 
also made out, reproducing the essential contents of the book and 
constituting the everyday tool employed by the placing official. 
In order that full value may be derived from the work books and 
the card index, both must be constantly kept up-to-date, and 
every important change in the nature of the occupation and 
activities of the individual worker must be entered up. 


1 Dr. BursrecE.: “Aufgaben und Leistungen der Arbeitseinsatzverwaltung”’, 
in Reichsarbeitsblat, 5 Oct. 1941, Part V, pp. 488-492. 
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A description is then given of the use which the Employment 
Service has made of the powers and techniques at its disposal and 
of the way in which it has carried out the increasingly heavy respons- 
tbilities imposed upon it as a result of the expanding labour demands 


of war industry. 


In order to ensure a smooth transition from a peace to a war 
economy, the employment offices ascertained the labour require- 
ments of all undertakings of military importance. Wherever workers 
were liable to be called up for military service, the card index built 
up on the basis of the work book made sure that substitutes could 
be found; and similarly it ensured that the additional workers 
could be found for undertakings whose demand for labour would 
expand as soon as a state of war came into effect. Hundreds of 
thousands of workers were made available by this means. As a 
matter of fact, the Employment Service has tried not to resort 
to requisitioning and the application of the legal restrictions on 
change of employment except as a last resource. Although some 
2.3 million labour requisitioning orders have been issued in in- 
dividual cases from 1938 to the present day, the vast majority of 
these orders have lapsed. At mid-July 1941, for instance, only 
437,000 men and 174,000 women were at work under such orders, 
that is, only 3 per cent. of male manual workers and salaried 
employees and 1.7 per cent. of females. At present some 214,000 
requisitioned workers are receiving subsistence allowances or 
special maintenance allowances, whilst long-service allowances 
are being paid to some 52,000 manual workers and salaried em- 
ployees. Payment of these allowances is made along with other 
special supplementary allowances (compensation for wages lost 
owing to air-raid alarms or in case of air-raid damage to the work- 
place, relief payments to short-time workers, bad-weather allow- 
ances, etc.) by the services of the employment office that are 
responsible for the administration of unemployment relief in 
general; for the number of assisted unemployed (the majority of 
whom are not fully employable or not fully transferable) amounts 
at the present day in Greater Germany to no more than 10,000, 
and the number of short-time workers in receipt of relief is no 
greater. During the last ten months alone the employment offices 
have given permission for the engagement of workers in some 
900,000 cases. The extent of the movement of man-power that 
is even to-day taking place may be estimated from the fact that 
the number of placings and transfers carried out by the employ- 
ment offices (including the transfers from district to district and 
over the whole territory of the Reich that have had to be operated 
for the purposes of ensuring an adequate labour supply for the 
performance of important war work) has in recent years always 
fluctuated round 9.6 million. In the first half of 1941 alone some 
5,178 million placings were effected through the medium of the 
employment offices; this figure includes 3,908 million placings in 
ordinary employment, 273,000 requisitionings, 508,000 permits 
for the engagement of workers, and 509,000 allocations of prisoners 


of war. 
Those figures conceal an enormous volume of work which 
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passes almost unperceived by the public. The strained character 
of the employment situation can be seen still more clearly than 
from the above figures if the number of applications for workers 
always to be found on the books of the employment offices is con- 
sidered. Since the beginning of the present year (1941) more than 
1.5 million vacancies have been reported at the end of each month. 
At the end of August the employment offices had before them 
applications for more than 1.7 million workers. As has already 
been mentioned, some 800,000 placings are effected every month 
by the employment offices. 

In wartime the problem of labour supply in the armaments 
industry and other branches of military importance (the chemical 
industry, building, mining, transport, agriculture) naturally assumes 
primary importance. 

In the iron and metal working industry, in particular, the Em- 
ployment Service was faced on the outbreak of war with the task 
of operating a transfer of man-power on an enormous scale from 
less essential work in the consumers’ goods industries to under- 
takings engaged in essential work. Thanks to the preparatory 
work that had been carried out it was possible within a few weeks, 
on the basis of the card index built up from the work books, to 
transfer by a stroke of the pen hundreds of thousands of workers 
to the armaments industry. 

Since then the labour supply in the various undertakings and 
branches of economic activity has continued to be closely watched, 
and every opportunity has been seized of mobilising reserves for 
work of military importance. The constantly increasing concern 
of the Employment Service with the practical details of business 
and economic life was expressed in terms of administrative organisa- 
tion back in 1939, when review boards of the Employment Service 
were set up to deal with questions of labour supply in the iron 
and metal working industries. Their duties included, among other 
things, considering applications for labour, making recommenda- 
tions with a view to economising man-power, setting free labour 
engaged in non-essential work, substituting semi-skilled workers 
for skilled workers, encouraging special training for that purpose, 
and substituting women for men. Their work was based on the 
idea of securing the most rational possible allocation of labour, 
having reference to the requirements of the war, in all under- 
takings. The experience of the boards was placed at the disposal 
of the employment offices, and ideas and methods whose value 
had been proved were adopted for the purposes of the offices’ 
daily work. 

The constantly growing shortage of skilled workers due to the 
expansion of the armaments industry was effectively counteracted 
by the promotion of special measures for vocational training. As 
a result, more than 300,000 workers have been trained since March 
1940 to perform skilled work. This extensive campaign will con- 
siderably facilitate the process, already initiated, of transferring 
skilled workers from one undertaking to another (involving the 
reduction of the numbers of skilled workers employed in factories 
having more than their fair share of such workers) which is to 
make it possible to carry out further supplementary armament work. 
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Making workers brought back from military service available 
for armament purposes for short periods also assumed special 
importance. The action taken in numerous individual cases in 
this respect resulted in supplying valuable assistance for armament 
work of the greatest importance. 

Moreover, at the beginning of the war tasks arising out of 
the supply of labour for armaments work were still very unevenly 
distributed among the various district employment offices; and 
during the whole of the period under review the efforts to secure 
an even distribution of such tasks were continued with a view to 
concentration throughout the country on the more urgent work. 
The manning of undertakings which otherwise could not have 
secured workers was thus furthered in the face of many obstacles. 

However, alongside all these measures for mobilising labour 
and bringing about the most efficient distribution of the whole 
labour supply for war purposes, certain other factors were assuming 
increasing importance which belonged to the sphere of the planning 
of armament work and economic activities in general. In the 
questions of priorities, of the rationing of raw materials, of the 
planning of production, of the control, the concentration and 
dispersal, and the even spreading (clearing system) of contracts, 
of the placing of contracts abroad, and of the location of new under- 
takings, the Employment Service frequently had to intervene 
with a view to relieving the situation in the interest of the arm- 
aments industry also in this indirect manner. 


The work of the Employment Service in mobilising women, 
foreigners, and prisoners of war ts briefly reviewed and the writer 
then turns to the special position of building and public works. 


The local offices of the Employment Service have intervened 
with decisive effect in respect of one important aspect of the utilisa- 
tion of building materials. Building contractors are under an 
obligation to report all plans for building or constructional opera- 
tions of a private or public character to the locally competent em- 
ployment office before operations are begun. At the same time as 
this obligation, a procedure was introduced by which the building 
control authorities may not issue building permits until the com- 
petent employment office has stated that there is no objection to 
the plans from the point of view of the available man-power and 
raw materials. By these means the carrying out of all non-essential 
building operations was prevented and the man-power and produc- 
tive capacity of the building industry were kept available for the 
execution of work of real military importance. The importance 
of the control so entrusted to the employment offices became 
particularly evident when, shortly before the outbreak of war, the 
General Commissioner for the Control of the Building Industry 
prohibited all new building operations for buildings not of military 
importance, in order to provide for undertakings essential to 
defence. The immediate execution of this order was guaranteed 
by the intervention of the employment offices. But even in respect 
of plans for building operations of military importance, the signific- 
ance should be appreciated of the fact that, where a considerable 
number of such plans are drawn up for execution in a single district 
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in such a way that the man-power for the execution of all of them, 
or at any rate of all of them at once, cannot be guaranteed, the 
employment office can and must play a part in timing their initia- 
tion, seeing that it does not declare that there is no objection to 
the execution of a building plan until the responsible officer for 
the district has agreed to the plan and it is possible to supply the 
necessary workers. But by this means the employment ofhces do 
not merely prevent any excessive expansion of building activities— 
they also prevent a faulty distribution and an unsatisfactory or 
excessive utilisation of raw materials in short supply, and encourage 
the adoption of building processes that help to economise such 
materials. Acting as a rationing authority for the rationing of 
building materials, they make controlled materials (iron and steel, 
deal planks, cement, materials for driving building machinery and 
transporting building materials) available for the construction of 
dwelling houses and the execution of land settlement schemes, 
the construction of plant for manufacturing and industrial under- 
takings and for building and civil engineering operations under- 
taken by the public authorities, in so far as some other rationing 
authority is not competent under the existing regulations. In 
addition to their own quotas, the employment offices have also 
some special quotas at their disposal, and have been designated as 
——— offices for all rationing questions in the building in- 
ustry. 

In past years the promotion of emergency relief works played 
a considerable part among the activities of what was then the 
Federal Institution for Employment Exchanges and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. In view of the economic and employment situa- 
tion, the importance of such work to-day is small; yet even now 
the Minister of Labour is allocating special funds to this purpose 
within the framework of the constructive unemployment relief 
policy. In the vast majority of cases, however, the object is to 
assist economic reconstruction in the new eastern areas and par- 
ticularly in Danzig-West Prussia, the Warthe District, and Upper 
Silesia. The allocation of such funds in particular cases is of course 
dependent upon the extent to which man-power and materials 
are available at the present time for carrying out any reconstruc- 
tion works that, though deserving of encouragement, are not of 
decisive importance for the prosecution of the war. 

Preoccupation with the efficient allocation of man-power in 
the present circumstances does not obliterate the obligation, even 
during the war, to bear in mind work which to some extent can 
only bear fruit in the future. On the one hand, the decline in the 
birth rate, which by 1947 will be responsible for a total decline 
of some 1.5 million in the number of pupils leaving school, and, 
on the other, the constantly increasing demand of industry for 
young workers as the potential man-power of the future, caused 
the Employment Service in 1938 to establish guiding principles 
with a view to directing the flow of young workers to particular 
occupations. In the autumn of 1940 a first youth-power plan was 
drawn up with the object of ensuring that the distribution of 
available young male workers would be as just as possible and in 
harmony with the necessities of national policy and the probable 
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developments of the future. Generally speaking, this 1940 plan 
has proved practicable. At the time of writing a plan for the 
allocation of young workers is being drawn up for 1942, and opera- 
tion in the coming year will be based upon it. 


* * * 


It is of course impossible within the limits of a single article 
to discuss in detail the tasks and achievements of the Employment 
Service. The author has been obliged to limit his efforts to drawing 
attention to points of essential importance. The existence of a 
rationally constituted service, with full power to act and with an 
undivided leadership, was an essential condition for the carrying 
out of gigantic tasks, of primordial importance from the point of 
view of national policy. The development of the organisation of 
the Employment Service from the jointly operated employment 
offices of the local authorities and their associations, through the 
stage of State offices and the Federal Institution, operating as a 
public corporation, to the present special service for the Reich, 
with its own national authorities at the intermediate and sub- 
ordinate levels, has not been an accidental process. In proportion 
as the sphere of activities grew in extent and importance, trans- 
cending local requirements, a realisation also grew of the necessity 
of building up the Service in accordance with a scheme that would 
cover the whole country, that would ensure independence of local 
interests, and that would be rationally constructed from the point 
of view of man-power and economic requirements. 

When the Federal Institution for Employment Exchanges and 
Unemployment Insurance was founded in 1928, the previously 
existing 22 State employment offices and 885 local employment 
exchanges (varying greatly in size and importance) were regrouped 
into 13 areas, each with a State employment office, and 361 areas, 
each with a local employment office. By a process of amalgama- 
tion the number of local employment offices in the former German 
Reich has been further reduced since that date to 331, while the 
number of State employment offices has been increased by 3. 
Further modifications have taken place since 1938 as a result of 
the incorporation of new territories in the Reich. Taking into 
account the offices in the Districts of the Ostmark (former Austria), 
the Sudeten Province, the former Polish territories and the territory 
of the former Free State of Danzig, the Government-General of 
Poland, the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia, the Districts of 
Eupen and Malmédy, South Carinthia, Carniola and Southern 
Styria, and, lastly, in the territories of Luxemburg, Alsace and 
Lorraine, which are still governed by civil administrative com- 
missioners, there are at the present day a total of 23 State em- 
ployment offices and 468 local employment offices, with some 
1300 branches. 

Moreover, local offices of the Employment Service have already 
been set up or are being set up also in the recently occupied former 
Russian territories in the east, and especially in the District of 
the Federal Commissioner for the Eastern territories (former Baltic 
countries), the District of Bialystok, Galicia, and the Ukraine. 
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The administrative organisation in these territories has not yet 
been completed. 

The staff of the Employment Service has grown on a scale 
corresponding to the development of the organisation as a whole. 
The former Federal Institution began its existence with a total staff 
of some 16,000 persons. This figure first of all increased, as a result 
of the extraordinary spread of unemployment down to the Revolu- 
tion, to about 24,000. After a temporary slight decline, the total 
number of the staff went on increasing in subsequent years. This 
was due partly to the considerable extension and intensification 
of the Service’s general activities in connection with the carrying- 
out of the Four-Year Plan and the requirements of the rearmament 
and military economy, and partly to the setting-up of new branches 
in the territories incorporated in the Reich. At the present time, 
the Employment Service employs some 52,000 persons (not in- 
cluding manual workers and apprentices). About one quarter of 
the total number (approximately 13,000) are employed in the areas 
which have been incorporated in the Reich since 1938. Nearly 
7,000 individuals are now on military service, so that at the present 
moment only 45,000 persons are in fact at the disposal of the 
various offices and branches. 








The Work of the Waterfront Control 
Commission in New Zealand’ 


INTRODUCTION 


After the outbreak of war, the export of primary products 
from New Zealand became of the first importance in the war 
effort as a whole, as well as to the economy of New Zealand. The 
question of shipping immediately came to the fore front of atten- 
tion. So far as New Zealand was concerned, ships had been with- 
drawn for military and naval purposes, others had been sunk, and 
a number of refrigerated cargo vessels had been shifted to South 
American trade. A major problem before the Dominion was, 
therefore, to find the ways by which the limited shipping space could 
be utilised most effectively and most economically. In this connec- 
tion the Government considered that, in order to increase efficiency 
in the shipping industry to a maximum, the system of loading 
and unloading cargo would have to undergo a complete change. 

It was decided, therefore, to set up an inter-departmental 
committee composed of representatives of the Labour, Railways, 
and Marine Departments, charged with reporting on the system 
of waterside work, its results, and the steps required to obtain 
maximum efficiency in the turn-round of ships. The Committee 
issued a report at the end of March 1940, in which it declared that 
considerable improvement could be made in the speed and method 
of loading and unloading ships at the main ports. It recommended 
a complete change in the system of remuneration for water-side 
workers, and urged that a commission be set up to control the 
industry. 

Soon after this report had been made, a Waterfront Control 
Commission, composed of three persons with practical knowledge 
of the industry, was appointed. The Commission was given wide 
powers to control the waterfronts of the Dominion in order to 
bring about speedier handling of cargo and a quicker turn-round 
of shipping. This meant, in practice, supervision of approximately 
6,000 casual workers and reorganisation of handling a daily average 
of 25,000 tons of cargo. The first Report on the activities of the 
Waterfront Control Commission was issued in 1941. Since it is 
of particular interest in showing the difficulty involved in regular- 





1 This account of the reorganisation of employment in the New Zealand 
port transport industry is drawn from NEw ZEALAND WATERFRONT CONTROL 
Commission: Annual Report and Statement of Accounts for Period ending 31st 
March, 1941 (Wellington, 1941). 
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ising employment in"the port transport industry, and in the results 
which have been achieved from the measures taken to expedite 
the turn-round of shipping, its contents are summarised in the 


following pages. 
ORGANISATION 


In order to carry out its duties, the Commission was forced to 
develop a suitable organisation in each of the various ports. The 
Waterfront Control Commission Emergency Regulations set out 
the general lines of this organisation by providing for the appoint- 
ment of waterfront controllers and wharf superintendents at 
major ports. Experienced master mariners were appointed as 
regional controllers at each of the four main ports. These controllers 
were given comprehensive powers to expedite the loading and 
unloading of ships. They were instructed that, in performing 
their duties, they should seek to utilise to the full the co-operation 
of all parties in the industry in order that the maximum efficiency 
could be obtained as rapidly as possible. Their success is suggested 
in the Report of the Commission, which states: 


It was anticipated that there would be honest differences of opinion with 
the measures thought necessary by the Commission and its officers to bring 
about greater efficiency, coupled with distrust and doubt as to the value of 
some of the measures which had to be imposed by the exercise of arbitrary 
authority. Nevertheless, the striving for co-operation and the growing realisa- 
tion of the crisis contributed to the gratifying measure of co-operation which 
has been achieved in the short period the Commission has operated, and which 
has been reflected in improved working. 


Six wharf superintendents were appointed to assist the con- 
trollers, four of whom were selected from the ranks of the Water- 
side Workers’ Union. ‘These men at the time of their appoint- 
ment were responsible and respected officers of their organisations, 
with wide experience and understanding of the problems and 
difficulties that had a restrictive influence on efficiency’, the 
Report points out. ‘The knowledge these men brought to bear 
on matters affecting the working of cargo has done much to avoid 
friction and disharmony.”’ Along with the extension of tripartite 
co-operation in the industry was the necessity for the Commission 
to co-ordinate the various local organisations which had functioned 
separately, and to form committees for special purposes where 
none had previously existed. 

The Waterfront Control Commission, before the introduction 
of co-operative contracting, took control of the waterside central 
pay offices and labour engagement bureaux, the staffs of which 
were made directly responsible to the waterfront controller at the 
main ports. The committees of employers and workers that pre- 
viously controlled the labour engagement bureaux were retained 
as consultative committees. As soon as co-operative contracting 
was introduced, a specialist staff was appointed and check time- 
keepers were detailed to record particulars of the working of each 
gang of men employed on a ship. Supervising check time-keepers 
were also appointed, where necessary, to collect all records and 
to collate them before transmission to the office of the Commission. 
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MEASURES TO EXPEDITE THE TURN-ROUND OF SHIPS 
Co-operative Contracting 


In June 1940 a system of co-operative contracting began to 
be introduced in the ports of the Dominion, based on a new system 
of remuneration which was intended to give an equivalent hourly 
rate of pay to each member of a gang working cargo at a fair 
average speed of work. The speedier the rate of work became above 
that basic level, the greater the pay of the workers. This system 
was extended, with some difficulties, from port to port, parallel 
with the development of the Commission’s organisation. By the 
end of the fiscal year 1940-41, it had been applied to the loading 
and unloading of almost all overseas vessels using New Zealand 
ports, and to many of the coastal and inter-colonial vessels. ‘“The 
process of expansion will continue”, the Report states, ‘‘until 
every vessel and every port operates under this scheme.” 

The Commission concludes that the results obtained under 
the system have justified its establishment, but that there still 
remains ample scope for further improvement. 


The growing realisation of the advantages of the system to the workers in 
the industry and the national effort is noticeable, and it is expected with the 
passing of time to make for that measure of progressive improvement so much 
desired. From the Commission’s records it is estimated that the loading and 
discharging of overseas vessels under the co-operative contracting system has 
resulted in an average saving of three days per ship. 


Hours of Work 


At first, the waterside workers increased their hours until they 
became dangerously long. Men on a number of occasions worked 
a regular period of 13 hours consecutively every day for more 
than a week at a time. Attempting to remedy this situation, the 
Commission introduced a relief system of work which provided 
for continuous work on ships by the employment of fresh gangs 
from 11 p.m. to 7 a.m. the next morning. This did not shorten 
the hours of the day gangs, but it did shorten the number of con- 
secutive days during which men worked lengthened hours, and so 
minimised fatigue, as well as reducing the time in port of the 
vessels concerned. 


Shift Organisation: Working Round the Clock 


The system of relief gangs operated only in cases of urgency, 
but the Government considered that further efforts should be 
made to expedite the despatch of ships, and a conference was 
called to consider the steps that might be taken. The conference 
reached unanimous agreement that “round the clock’’ working 
was necessary and desirable. 

There are many reasons, however, why the working of straight- 
out shifts in the industry is complicated, and the Commission 
draws attention to some of these in its Report. In the first place, 
the irregularity of the arrival of ships results in varying labour 
demands, which means that every man is busy in busy periods 
and many are unemployed at slack times. ‘‘.. . This ebb and flow 
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of labour requirements is too erratic to provide that degree of 
permanency of work sufficient to arrange for a satisfactory shift- 
work system.’’ For example, if additional workers are engaged to 
fill maximum requirements by day and by night during busy 
periods, these same men will add to the number of men idle during 
slack periods; if they become a charge on the industry, payment 
for idle time may sometimes exceed payment for working time; 
or, in other words, to guarantee an adequate weekly income to 
which every man would be entitled, a very heavy tax would have 
to be imposed on the industry for the maintenance of the men 
during slack periods. Apart from the cost of any such arrange- 
ments, there would be a wastage of labour at a time when the 
full services of every man are needed for essential work. If it 
were possible for the men to be transferred, without formality, 
to some subsidiary essential employment during slack periods, 
then it would not be difficult, in the opinion of the Commission, 
to arrange regular shifts. Even so, however, it is not always practic- 
able for cargo-working operations to continue on any one ship 
without pause. Congestion of cargo in wharf sheds would occur, 
for example; or the ship might be held up by painting and repairs, 
in which case the only need to expedite the turn-round would be 
if the workers were wanted for loading or unloading other ships. 

These are only a few of the reasons, the Report states, which 
complicate the working of continuous shifts, and some of the 
difficulties can eventually be overcome. “It is significant, however, 
that when agreement had been made for round the clock working, 
some shipowners’ representatives have shown reluctance to avail 
themselves of same when men have been available and willing to 
perform the work.’”’” The Commission suggests that, with the 
anticipated reduction in the number of ships arriving in New 
Zealand, it might be found that a more flexible system of work 
would fill the requirements of the industry more efficiently and 
more economically than the semi-rigid shift system. It expresses 
the opinion that the system of working extended hours, with 
arrangements for relief gangs whenever and wherever it proved 
necessary to work round the clock, would prove most satisfactory. 


Sunday and Holiday Work 


A considerable saving in the time of loading and unloading 
overseas ships in New Zealand was brought about by working 
on Saturday evenings, Sundays, and holidays. 


Reduction in Ports of Call 


The Overseas Shipowners’ Allotment Committee has reduced 
the number of ports of call for the discharging and loading of 
cargo, and thereby contributed greatly to the speedier turn-round 
of shipping. 


Results 


According to the Commission, these five factors have contributed, 
to a varying extent, to speeding up the turn-round of overseas 
shipping. Records for 62 such vessels in New Zealand ports during 
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the period from January to June 1939 show that each vessel stayed 
on the coast for an average of 36 days. During the period January 
to June 1941, however, an average of only 22 days was spent on 
the coast by the 39 vessels coming to New Zealand ports. More- 
over, repairs to any such vessels, which had previously been carried 
out in the United Kingdom, were now performed in New Zealand, 
and this factor delayed vessels for an average of two days per 
ship. 


There has been, therefore, the Commission concludes, a total saving of 16 
days in the despatch of overseas vessels brought about by the various measures 
referred to above. This represents a 45 per cent. reduction on pre-war averages. 
With the universal application of shift work to all overseas vessels, the saving 
in time to vessels during the ensuing year should be even greater. 


Lasour DISPUTES 


One function of the Waterfront Control Commission is ‘‘the 
settlement of the multiplicity of disputes which are characteristic 
of the industry”. The general principle on which the machinery 
of settlement rests is that the parties concerned must make an 
effort to come to agreement by conciliation. If this procedure 
fails, compulsory arbitration provisions automatically come into 
play. During the year under review ‘‘a very real improvement in 
the relationships between the parties has and is continuing to take 
place’, the Commission reports. The number of disputes settled 
by the officers of the Commission during the 7 months ended 31 
March 1941 was 105. Minor differences settled by waterfront 
superintendents were not recorded. The number of disputes 
settled by decisions of the Commission after conciliation and other 
means had failed was 59. Very few disputes resulted in a stoppage 
of work, and no large-scale stoppages have occurred since the 
establishment of the Waterfront Control Commission. During 
the fiscal year 1940-41, there were 6 disputes with a loss of 405 
man-days and £444 in wages. The Report notes: 


When it is understood that there are not less than 1,000,000 man-working 
days in the year, the days lost by disputes—viz., 405—represent only 0.04 per 
cent. of total working days. Wherever stoppages have occurred, the Commission 
has been reluctantly compelled to invoke the powers of the Waterfront Control 
Commission Emergency Regulations 1940 and inflict severe penalties in certain 
cases. The Commission appreciates the fact that efficiency and industrial peace, 
so essential in the present emergency, depend far less on the penalties provided 
by statute than on common sense, good will, and co-operation, and therefore 
these attributes are offered to and invited from waterside workers at every 
possible opportunity. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON SECONDARY Ports 


The four main ports where shipping has been centralised have 
not been greatly affected by the loss of shipping tonnage; but 
the secondary ports have been severely affected, and the port 
authorities have been confronted with serious financial difficulties. 
The reduction in the amount of work available at the smaller 
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ports has reduced the earnings of the waterside workers so that 
many of them cannot earn a subsistence wage. Some of the workers 
entered the armed forces and others transferred to other employ- 
ment. The readjustment to new conditions is still under way; and 
serious personal hardship has been created among workers who 
could not move to other locations for personal, family, or other 
reasons. In the absence of the provision of an adequate wage to 
maintain the number of men required for the effective working of 
ships which call irregularly, there is considerable dissatisfaction 
among the remaining workers over their position. In some ports 
the Government has granted assistance by providing supplementary 
work under one of the relief schemes, but this scheme has more 
disadvantages for the partially unemployed waterside workers than 
for the workers who rely on it for their whole income. The scheme 
was designed for the re-employment of men without work, not to 
provide partial employment in compensation for the under-em- 
ployment of waterside workers. The Report of the Commission 
points out: 


The Commission realises that unless some scheme can be evolved attractive 
enough to retain the number of men required for the effective operation of cargo- 
working, then costly delays to ships will occur through lack of labour or the 
employment of inefficient men not required by other industries. Already it is 
noticeable that inefficient labour is replacing to some extent the men that have 
gone, and efficiency is thus impaired. As the working of ships transcends in 
importance that of any State employment scheme, a satisfactory solution of 
the problem is essential, and it is hoped to enlist the assistance of the Govern- 
ment in this direction. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the Commission notes that one of the greatest 
problems during the year had been the substitution of the payment- 
by-results system for the method of hourly payment ‘‘whereby a 
maximum return is obtained for a minimum of effort”. The many 
difficulties inherent in such a fundamental change are gradually 
being overcome. ‘Unfortunately’, the Commission points out, 
“uniformity in the application of the system of contracting is un- 
attainable due to the dissimilar characteristics of the ports of the 
Dominion, which require varying methods of working to meet 
particular needs. The system has yet to be extended as far as 
coastal vessels are concerned to certain secondary ports, and the 
experience gained over the past portion of a year will facilitate 
establishment.” It was not to be expected, the Commission states, 
that the handicaps to efficiency that had grown up over half a 
century could be overcome in a few short months. 


What is wanted most of all is a new industrial outlook and a new spirit of 
co-operation between all groups within the industry, and efforts are directed 
towards that desirable end, and it is expected that results in future will fully 
justify the measures taken and the attitude adopted by the Commission. 








“The Lost Peace”’ 


An appraisal by Mr. Harold Butler of the failure of the inter- 
war experiment in international organisation is by definition an 
event in the history of the literature of the subject. Written in 
the light style of a memoir but drawing upon a lifetime of experience, 
this volume contains more solid wisdom than many an elaborate 
treatise upon the future of world organisation. Chapters upon the 
broadening economic and social background of modern diplomacy 
and upon Geneva in the inter-war period are followed by sketches 
of France, Germany, Austria, and the new nations of Eastern 
Europe, in which political developments are presented in an economic 
and social perspective. One cannot but regret the omission of a 
similar discussion of the Americas and of Asia, where Mr. Butler 
also travelled widely on behalf of the I.L.O. The two concluding 
chapters consist of an analysis of why the peace was lost and of an 
indication of some questions for tomorrow. 

Mr. Butler ranks as “the first and most obvious reason why 
the peace was lost’’ the “‘passionate devotion to peace of the rest 
of the world” which was the greatest asset of the dictators in their 
bid for world power. Among contributory causes he assigns a 
leading place to “the general failure to measure the extent to 
which the conditions both of peace and war had been revolu- 
tionised by the technical progress of the age’. The revolutionary 
implications of the trade cycle analysis of prosperity and depression, 
for instance, were avoided: 


For if it (the analysis) were true, it meant that nations were no longer masters 
of their own economic houses. If their trade and finance were so closely inter- 
woven that they constituted a single system, then there could be no such thing 
as economic independence. This was a hard doctrine. It meant that national 
policies could no longer be framed in the light of purely national interests, but 
must be largely determined by reference to the economic behaviour of other 
countries, which was unpredictable and uncontrollable. 


The problem was accentuated by the manner in which “new 
industries and new channels of trade had sprung up all over the 
world without any sort of order or method”’ and by the fact that 
‘just when economic integration was becoming irresistible, poli- 
tical fragmentation was still continuing’’ and nationalism was 


1 Harold Butter: The Lost Peace. A Personal Impression. London, Faber 
and Faber Limited, 1941. 224 pp. 10s. 6d. 
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“flourishing with unprecedented luxuriance in the political field’. 
The result was that while delegates at international conferences 
“often saw clearly enough what needed to be done in order to 
bring back the world towards economic balance’, ‘to commit 
their peoples and parliaments to action which would disturb exist- 
ing national arrangements or run counter to popular misconcep- 
tions or injure strongly entrenched domestic interests was beyond 
their power’. Simultaneously the strategical foundations of world 
politics had changed, war having become “primarily an affair of 
elaborate and costly equipment, which could only be procured by 
a first-class industrial power’. In these conditions, ‘‘to imagine 
that a single State could hold its own either economically or mili- 
tarily in the modern world was a delusion, though as an ideal it 
had many attractions”. Further confusion was created in the 
public mind by the conflict between Fascism and Communism, which 
“distracted the national mind of some countries from the perception 
of external dangers’’. Of few democratic countries could it ‘‘be said 
that the problem of reconciling strong executive action with the 
free play of popular representation had been satisfactorily solved”’, 
with the result that, ‘despairing of seeing its existing institutions 
provide a machinery of government which could be counted on 
to operate with reasonable efficiency and precision’’, the public 
mind ‘‘was tempted to turn away from representative govern- 
ment altogether’. From this situation Mr. Butler draws two 
conclusions, that ‘‘this problem of finding the types of constitu- 
tional democracy suited to different national temperaments and 
circumstances will remain one of the major problems of the future”’ 
and that ‘‘no democratic constitution, however wisely and cun- 
ningly contrived, will live unless it rests upon a basis of economic 
and social security’. The passive acceptance of economic mis- 
fortunes having disappeared: 


The common man began to hold his rulers accountable for his distresses. 
He was led to think that even the shortcomings of nature could be made good 
by the intelligent application of the resources of science . . . From this inter- 
pretation of the economic process rose a new conception of rights, which it was 
the duty of society to guarantee—a right to adequate food, a right to health, 
to education, to a decent dwelling, a right to leisure, and above all a right to 
work, by which all these things might be earned. The priority between economics 
and social welfare was thus reversed. Instead of meekly accepting such benefits 
as the economic system might vouchsafe, men claimed that the economic system 
should be so ordered as to provide the benefits to which they were entitled. 


Mr. Butler disclaims any attempt to predict the future. 


The present conflict, he writes, is even more revolutionary than that of 
twenty-five years ago. Its moral issues are as much greater as its physical des- 
truction. When it ends, the task of reconstruction will indeed be formidable. . . 
Reconstruction can only begin where the war leaves off. Its business will not be 
to invent a new heaven and a new earth, but to fashion a new peace, and a new 
order which will ensure its stability, out of the circumstances and ideas of the 
time. It can only take people as they will be then, not as they may be in some 
more enlightened future. It will not be a rapid discovery of Utopia but an em- 
pirical affair, building patiently stone by stone from the bottom upwards 
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For this reason Mr. Butler favours a period of transition lasting 
several years before the final settlement is made, with a series of 
international bodies steadily engaged in working out the different 
phases of the settlement. He adumbrates, however, certain general 
principles which should govern the approach to reconstruction: 


. . . the world will still continue to be organised in a number of separate 
nations . . . To suppose that nations which have made unprecedented sacrifices 
in order to preserve their national identity are going to surrender it once they 
have regained it is surely contrary to common sense . . . At the same time 
isolationism is dead. The mechanisation of warfare has made it impossible for 
any single nation to be certainly capable of ensuring its own defence. Until 
peace has become as axiomatic as breathing—and that will not be for a long 
time—its preservation will depend on the existence of a group of nations strong 
enough and united enough to crush any breaker of the peace by superior force. . . 
Some new form of international organisation is seen to be indispensable, if war 
is really to be banished . . . In the economic field too it has become clear that 
isolationist policies are out of date. Every country is enmeshed in the close 
web of financial and commercial intercourse which covers the whole world. The 
prosperity of one’s neighbours is no longer their concern alone. To promote it 
is not a work of generous altruism, but a dictate of self-interest. Weakness in 
any part of the economic organism, whether it be in industry or agriculture, in 
Europe, America, or Asia, poisons the whole system and reduces its stamina .. . 
That system is now one and indivisible . . . By the state of the world’s economic 
health its political tranquillity is largely determined . . . Social equilibrium is 
the first requisite of political stability . . . Political disturbances are frequently 
traceable to social discontents, which are usually the fruits of economic malad- 
justments. In the last analysis, however, the political, economic, and social 
security of nations depends not so much on their own policies, as on the extent 
to which the conjugation of those policies is calculated to prevent international 
disorder and to secure economic stability. 


How, though, are these principles to be applied? ‘‘ . . . Europe 
will be in a state of economic exhaustion and political confusion 
at least as great as in 1919. The first cry will be for simple necessary 
things like food, clothes, and shelter.’”” Even Britain will require 
“a good deal of international organisation” to help solve the 
problems of purchasing and shipping the supplies which she will 
require, but it should be possible to maintain and develop the 
international machinery set up for financing and transporting her 
war imports. For continental Europe no corresponding machinery 


exists: 


The restarting of Europe will therefore present a huge economic problem 
which the Continent will be unable to solve by itself, but unless it is solved the 
consequences may be disastrous. Unimaginable chaos might ensue, if the greater 
part of its population were starving, if its cities were full of unemployed workers 
and demobilised soldiers desperately seeking the elementary requirements of 
life. To reprovision the whole Continent, to restart its industries and its agri- 
culture, to furnish the machinery, the raw materials, and the fertilisers which 
they will need, to reorganise the finances of one ruined country after another, 
will be a task of unexampled magnitude. It is difficult to see how it can be dis- 
charged except by a collective effort¥of”corresponding magnitude under the 
auspices of Britain and ‘America . . . It seems, therefore, that the production 
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and distribution of foodstuffs and raw materials, the allocation of shipping and 
the regulation of credit and currencies, will inevitably demand a large measure 
of planning and organisation on an international basis during the early post- 
war years. Without it the world’s economy will fall into a deepening confusion. 
The responsiblity of the English-speaking countries in this operation will be 
considerable . . . It will be a great but fleeting opportunity. If Britain and 
America are as capable of leadership in peace as they have shown themselves 
to be in war, they will not miss it. 


Russian participation in the establishment of a collective peace 
system will of course be essential, and it is a matter for satisfaction 
that ‘‘a fortunate opportunity has now been given for dissipating 
the ideological miasma which has done much to poison international 
relations in the last twenty years’. 

Being convinced that ‘“‘the success or failure of the effort to 
deal with the social and economic problem will make the setting 
in which the solution of the political problem has to be attempted”’, 
Mr. Butler takes the view that “the I.L.O. may well be called 
upon to play an important part” in shaping the post-war world. 
In reviewing the history of the Organisation during the last twenty 
years, he points out that the I.L.O. enjoyed from the outset “‘the 
inestimable advantage” that “however much each nation might 
think its political problems peculiar to itself, no one could deny 
that its economic and social problems were inextricably mixed up 
with those of all other nations’. There was, however, a curious 
paradox in the situation: 


In the economic field as a whole Governments still cling to the old belief in 
national remedies for their difficulties. They declined to put into practice the 
findings of the League Economic Conference in 1927 and failed to reach any 
agreement at all at the London Economic Conference of 1933. Yet in the indus- 
trial section of the economic field they never questioned the need for interna- 
tional discussion and agreement. This was no doubt partly because the facts 
of industrial competition were so patently international, but it may be doubted 
whether they would have been so easily recognised as such without the presence 
of the representatives of industry. 


Under the double pressure of the trade union and employers’ 
groups “‘the Governments realised that there was a body of influen- 
tial and organised public opinion behind the I.L.O. such as was 
never concentrated behind the League”. Another factor in the 
success of the I.L.O. was the leadership of Albert Thomas, ‘‘a man 
of tremendous vision and energy”’, ‘“‘a formidable debater, a tireless 
worker and a great fighter’, with ‘‘a breadth of view and a knowledge 
of European politics and politicians which he put to full use’’. 


By the force of his personality he made for the Director of the Office a posi- 
tion which the Secretary-General of the League was never accorded. It was 
the Director’s business to lead. He spoke on every subject and whenever he 
liked. Whatever the topic of discussion, he was there to represent the interna- 
tional standpoint. Whether in the Conference or the Governing Body, which 
corresponded to the Council of the League, Thomas established the tradition 
that the Office must have a view on every question and express it through the 
Director. The Director was the repositery of the international experience and 
tradition which the I.L.O. gradually built up, and as such was entitled to be 
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heard. But in order to secure acceptance of this doctrine Thomas had to struggle 
hard in the early uphill years, and he did it with undaunted courage. 


With the years the horizon of the Organisation ‘‘began to 
broaden’’. In.its early years its efforts were mainly directed to- 
wards constructing a world labour code. 


The great slump made it clear, however, that to set standards was not enough. 
To limit his hours of work and to regulate the conditions of his employment 
did not help the man who had no employment. International competition de- 
pended on more than differences in wages, social charges, and mechanical effici- 
ency. It was largely determined by the standard of life of the producers and 
consumers of competing countries ... The I.L.0O. had therefore to probe 
deeper. To limit its purview to the technical problems of labour regulation was 
to confess the partial failure of its mission. As I remarked in my last report to 
the Conference, ‘“‘Without regular work, without wages adequate to ensure a 
civilised level of feeding, clothing and housing—in a word without a solid econo- 
mic foundation—labour legislation is only a very partial remedy for the social 
evils which the I.L.O. was created to combat”. We therefore began to explore 
the problems of agriculture, migration, housing, nutrition, and the development 
of economic resources by means of State enterprise ard planning. These enquiries 
soon brought us to the invisible frontier between the social and economic domains. 
Though working in close contact with the Economic Section of the League, the 
result left something to be desired . . . Indeed, it was more than once suggested 
that the Economic Section of the League should be merged with the I.L.O. 
into some new organisation which would have no political complexion. For this 
there was much to be said, but it would inevitably have altered the whole consti- 
tution of the I.L.0., which had proved its value, in favour of an experiment 
which might not succeed. It was, however, generally admitted that a hard and 
fast boundary between economic and social questions could not be maintained. 


The part which Mr. Butler contemplates that the I.L.O. will 
play in the post-war world would represent a natural continuation 
of the tendency towards a broadening of its functions which has 
been characteristic of its whole development. In recent years, he 
points out, “social aims have tended to dominate economic think- 
ing’’. 

If the general objective is proclaimed to be not only the restoration of economic 
stability, but the progressive improvement of standards throughout the Con- 
tinent, a degree of willing co-operation will be forthcoming which can never be 
obtained by any political appeal. Whereas their political ideas have always 
kept nations apart, they are united, as the short history of the I.L.O. has shown, 
in a common desire for social advance. The great defect of the Treaties of 1919 
was that they were purely political treaties and ignored the economic and social 
aspects, which are really essential to any thorough peace settlement. If the 
process is reversed on the next occasion and the first emphasis is laid on social 
reconstruction, political differences and difficulties will to some extent be sub- 
ordinated to the united aim of restoring and improving the standard of civilisa- 
tion and well-being throughout Europe. 


Through the medium of the I.L.O. ‘‘the social needs of the 
peoples of Europe can be better formulated than through any 
other medium, and it may have to set up a regional organisation 
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for the purpose”. Mr. Butler expresses the hope that ‘“‘in the 
first instance, at any rate,” the I.L.O. “will continue to work 
within the framework of its present constitution”. 


Changes, he writes, will in all probability have to be made as time goes on 
to meet the conditions of a changed world. Experience may suggest the extension 
of its scope to bring it into closer contact with economic problems, as their treat- 
ment on international lines develops. But if it carries on its existing tradition 
as far as it will go, not in a static or conservative spirit but with a constant 
readiness to modify it in the light of events, it can make a real contribution to 
the world of to-morrow. 








INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


CANADIAN-UNITED STATES TRIPARTITE MEETING ON LABOUR 
REDISTRIBUTION FOR WAR INDUSTRY 


On 28 February 1942, a fourth Canadian-United States Tri- 
partite Meeting took place at the International Labour Office in 
Montreal, Canada.! Government officials, employers, and workers 
from the two countries exchanged views on the immediate man- 
power problems facing them in connection with the extensive 
redistribution of labour needed to meet the urgent requirements 
of war industry. As a basis for their discussion, the International 
Labour Office had prepared reports analysing the problems involved 
in the transference of labour resources, describing the experience 
of Great Britain in labour redistribution, and calling attention to 
the role of the employment service in the transfer of workers in 
Germany.? 


No attempt was made by the group to reach agreement on particular principles 
of policy, but all the members taking part in the meeting emphasised the need 
both in Canada and in the United States for a unified labour supply policy and 
for some type of central policy-making machinery which could co-ordinate the 
varying requirements and interests of the many different agencies and depart- 
ments dealing with man-power problems. Among the other subjects discussed 
were the executive authority and services needed to carry out agreed policy, 
the allocation of man-power between industry and the armed forces, the con- 
version and retooling of plants for war production, the pooling of labour resources 
in particular industries, and problems of seniority and wages in connection with 
transference. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, it was decided to hold a further Canadian- 
United States Tripartite Meeting in New York City within a short time in 
order to continue the examination of labour redistribution problems, and it was 
suggested that one task of future meetings should be to examine the man-power 
programmes of the two countries. It was subsequently agreed that the next 
meeting should take place on 28 March 1942. 

Mr. Carter Goodrich, the Chairman of the Governing Body of the I.L.O., 
acted as the chairman of the meeting. The Canadians participating in the dis- 
cussion were: Mr. Bryce Stewart, Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa; Mr. Alfred 
Rive, Department of External Affairs, Ottawa; Mr. J. W. Couper, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa; Mr. A. R. Goldie, President, Messrs. Goldie, McCulloch & 
Co. Ltd., Galt, Ontario; Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Secretary of the Industrial 
Relations Department, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto; Mr. 
D’Aoust, Secretary-Treasurer, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, Ottawa. 
For the United States, the participants were: Mr. Isador Lubin, Commissioner 


1 For an account of greneding Tripartite Meetings, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, 
No. 5, May 1941, p. 552; Vol. XLIV, No. 5, Nov. 1941, p. 547. 
2 The first and third of these reports are reproduced above, on pp. 367-394 and 395-401 re- 


spectively. 
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of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, Washington; Miss Frieda Miller, 
Industrial Commissioner, Department of Labor, State of New York; Mr. Meredith 
Givens, Director of Research and Statistics, New York State panne 
Service; Mr. T. C. Blaisdell, War Production Board, Washington; Mr. E. Clague, 
Social Security Board, Washington; Mr. Darrell Smith, War Production Board, 
Washington; Mr. Eric Nicholls, War Production Board, Washington; Mr. H. 
Harriman, Chairman of the New England Power Company, Boston, Mass.; 
Mr. R. J. Watt, International Representative, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington; Mr. H. Brown, President, International Association of Machinists, 
Washington; Mr. J. Green, President, Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers, Camden, N.J.; Mr. M. Hedges, Director of Research, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Washington; Mr. R. Hetzel, Director, 
Economics Division, Congress of Industrial Organizations, Washington; Mr. W. 
Reuther, Director, General Motors Division, United Automobile Workers of 
America, Detroit, Mich. 


Tue BritrisH LEAGUE oF NaTIons UNION AND THE I.L.O. 


Among the resolutions adopted at a meeting of the General 
Council of the British League of Nations Union in London on 10 
December 1941, those concerning social and economic reconstruc- 
tion and post-war colonial policy dealt also with the role of the 
International Labour Organisation. The text of these resolutions 
is reproduced below. 


Social and Economic Reconstruction. 


(a) The General Council: 

Expresses its warm approval of the statements enumerated in the Atlantic 
Charter regarding access to trade and raw materials, improved labour standards, 
economic advancement and social security, and freedom from want. It would 
point out, however, that such aims can be fully achieved only by international 
action, and urges H. M. Government to use the machinery of the I.L.O. and the 
Economic and Financial Sections of the League in preparing plans for translatin 
these statements and principles into a practical policy of post-war social | 
economic reconstruction; 

Warmly welcomes the draft Report on Social and Economic Reconstruction!, 
and the Industrial Advisory Committee’s recognition of the need for “the more 
equitable distribution of incomesand guaranteed minimum conditions of life and 
work”, together with the declaration that ‘‘an extension of international control 
over the economic action of national States’’ will be necessary with ‘‘some aban- 
donment of economic sovereignty and some degree of international government 
in the economic sphere”’. 

In view of the urgent need for the education of public opinion in preparation 
for the far-reaching social and economic changes here outlined, 

The General Council recommends that the Report should be the subject for 
meetings throughout the country, and should be given full publicity in the 
Union’s propaganda, and in the columns of Headway and the News Sheet. 


(b) The General Council of the League of Nations Union views with deep 
satisfaction the renewal of the Conference of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion that was held in October in the United States; 

Warmly appreciates the action of H. M. Government in treating the Con- 
ference ” of sufficient importance to warrant the attendance of the Lord Privy 

; an 

xpresses its thanks to the Government of the United States of America 
for facilitating the holding of the Conference. 

(c) The General Council of the League of Nations Union welcomes the crea- 
tion by the St. James’s Palace Conference of the Bureau under the direction of 
Sir Frederick Leith Ross*, and trusts that the Bureau will be as widely interna- 
tional in character as is possible. 

The Council hopes that the Bureau will work in close co-operation with the 
I.L.0. and the Economic and Financial Sections of the League in preparing 
1A on social and economic - 
soup Gomme fe Lage tien ie ee 
3 See below, p. 422. 
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plans for the immediate feeding and relief of the  pacaten, for the transfer of in- 
dustry from a wartime to a peacetime basis, and for the general financial and 
economic assistance of Europe in the period immediately following the armistice 
and prior to the post-war settlement. 


Colonial Development. 
The General Council of the League of Nations Union: 


(1) Welcomes the establishment by H.M. Government of a committee in the 
Colonial Office to study post-war colonial policy', and also of an advisory com- 
mittee on labour.? It hopes that both committees will work in conjunction with 
the colonial experts of allied countries now in Britain. The Council believes that 
the constitution of a section of the International Labour Office in this country 
for the duration of the war would greatly facilitate planning for the raising of 
colonial labour standards. 

(2) Requests the Industrial Advisory Committee of the Union to consider 
the methods by which international collaboration could be applied to the various 

roblems mentioned in the Report of the Sub-Committee on Colonial Problems. 
To this end, the principles of trusteeship, impartiality, and publicity upon which 
the mandatory system is based should be maintained, and the system itself 
adapted to the circumstances of the post-war world.’ 
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Tue Turrp MEETING oF MINISTERS OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF 
THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


RESOLUTIONS ON EcoNoMIC AND SociAL DEVELOPMENTS 


As a result of its deliberations, the Third Meeting of the Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics, held in the city 
of Rio de Janeiro from 15 to 28 January 1942, approved a series 
of 41 resolutions bearing upon the political, financial, economic, 
and social relations of the American Republics. 

These resolutions included provisions concerning organised colla- 
boration between the American Republics for the development of 
natural resources, economic advancement and improvement of 
health and living standards as an expression of American solidarity 
both for the defence of the continent in the present conflict and for 
post-war reconstruction. Resolutions adopted in the political 
field condemned policies of aggression, urged the application of 
the good-neighbour policy, and recommended the breaking of 
diplomatic relations with Japan, Germany and Italy, and severance 
of commercial and financial relations with Governments and 
nationals of aggressor nations. Resolution XXXV endorsed the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter and expressed the satisfaction 
of the Meeting with the inclusion in the Charter ‘of principles 
which constitute a part of the juridical heritage of America”’. 

The texts of a number of the most important resolutions bearing 
on economic and social developments are reproduced below. 


Production of Strategic Materials. 


Resolution II contains provisions concerning the securing and maintenance 
of a fair standard of wages and indicates that wartime measures for increased 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 5, Nov. 1941: “Problems of British Colonial 
Trusteeship”, p. 543. 

3 Idem, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 176. 

* Headway, No. 28, Jan. 1942, pp. 12, 13. 
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production should also take into consideration the post-war continuance of 
adequate production under trade conditions equitable to producers. In it the 
Meeting recommends: 


(1) That, as a practical expression of continental solidarity, an economic 
mobilisation of the American Republics be effected, with a view to assuring 
to the countries of this Hemisphere, and particularly to those at war, an 
adequate supply of basic and wg materials in the shortest possible time. 

2) That such mobilisation include mining, icultural, industrial, and 
commercial activities related to the supply not only of materials for strictly 
military use but also of products essential for civilian needs. 

(3) That full recognition be given to the imperative character and 
extreme urgency of the existing situation when formulating measures necessary 
to effect economic mobilisation. 

(4) That the mobilisation include measures to stimulate production and 
other measures designed to eliminate or minimise administrative formalities 
and the regulations and restrictions which impede the production and free 
flow of basic and strategic materials. 

(5) That, in addition, measures be adopted to strengthen the finances of 
the producing countries. 

(6) That the American nations take measures to prevent commercial 
speculation from increasing export prices of basic and strategic products 
a the limits fixed for the pee domestic markets. 

(7) That, in so far as possible, the increase of production be assured 
by bilateral or multilateral agreements or contracts which provide for pur- 
chases during long periods at prices which are equitable for the consumer, 
remunerative to the producers, and which provide a fair standard of wages for 
the workers of the Americas; in which producers are protected against com- 

tition from oy originating in areas wherein real wages are unduly 
ow; and which make provision for the period of transition after the war 
and the readjustments which will follow in a manner guaranteeing the con- 
tinuance of adequate production and permitting the existence of trade under 
conditions equitable to producers. 

(8) That the service of financial obligations incurred to maintain and 
stimulate production in each country be made conditional, in so far as possible, 
upon the proceeds of its exports. 

(9) That the American nations which do not appropriate agencies 
organise special commissions prior to 30 April 1942 to formulate national 
plans for economic mobilisation. 

(10) That the said commissions provide the Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee with the necessary material so that it 
may formulate a co-ordinated general plan for economic mobilisation. 

(11) That the Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee be further charged with preparing a list, to be periodically revised, 
of the basic and strategic materials considered by each country as necessary 
for the defense of the Hemisphere; and 


Resolves: 


(12) That, in order to enable the Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee to carry out the new duties entrusted to it, its means of 
operation be expanded immediately, and that it be empowered to request the 
American Governments to execute the inter-American economic agreements 
which they have previously approved. 

Inter-American Development Commission. 

Resolution VIII calls attention to the work of the National Development 
Commissions set up in different countries and of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission established in Washington, and calls for the establishment of 
a permanent body of technical experts to study the natural resources of each 
country. It reads as follows: 


Whereas: 


_ (1) The Second poneeas the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Amer- 
ican Republics reaffirmed Resolution XIII of the Inter-American Financial 
Economic Advisory Committee by which the Inter-American Develop- 
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ment Commission was created, and made recommendations for the preuetion 
of the economic forces of the American nations in accordance with the pro- 
gramme of the Inter-American Development Commission; 

(2) The Inter-American Development Commission, in order to carry out 
specific provisions of said Resolution XIII, as well as the recommendations 
of the Second Meeting of Foreign Ministers, sent from Washington a mission 
to the other twenty American Republics to establish national commissions 
affiliated with it; 

(3) The work accomplished during 1941 by the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission in creating an inter-American system of twenty-one 
national commissions affiliated with it and functioning with the collaboration 
of their respective Governments has been completely satisfactory; 

(4) The time has come to stimulate, intensify, and co-ordinate the work 
of such national commissions and of the Inter-American Development Com- 
mission in Washington in order to promote, or maintain, the economic forces 
of the American nations, using for this pu to the fullest extent possible 
the advantages offered by the existence of ‘such system of inter-American 
commissions; 


The Third Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics resolves: 


(1) To recommend that the Governments of the American Republics 
continue to lend to the national commissions and to the Inter-American 
Development Commission in Washington all the assistance and support they 
may need to carry out the objectives for which they were weenie 

(2) To recommend that the Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee entrust, when deemed appropriate by the Committee, 
to the Commission such further matters and problems as the Committee 
may wish to have studied, surveyed or carried out for the benefit of inter- 
American economic development. 

(3) To instruct the Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory 
Committee to create, under the auspices of the Inter-American Development 


Commission, a permanent body of technical experts to study the natural 
resources of each country when so requested by its Government. 


Inter-American Technical Economic Conference. 


Resolution XXV provides for the convening of an inter-American technical 
economic conference charged with the study of present and post-war economic 
problems. It reads as follows: 


Whereas: 


(1) World peace must be based on the principles of respect for law, of 

justice and of co-operation which inspire the nations of America and which 
ave been expressed at Inter-American Meetings held from 1889 to date; 

(2) A new order of peace must be supported by economic principles which 
will ensure equitable and lasting international trade with equal opportunities 
for all nations; 

(3) Collective security must be founded not only on political institutions 
but also on just, effective, and liberal economic systems; 

(4) It is indispensable to undertake the immediate study of the bases 
for this new economic and political order; and 

(5) It is an imperative necessity for the countries of America to increase 
their productive capacity; to secure, from their international trade, returns 
which will eve them adequately to remunerate labour and improve the 
standard o a of workers; to protect and preserve the health of their 
peoples and develop their civilisation and culture, 


The Third Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics resolves: 


(1) To request the Governing Board of the Pan-American Union to 
convoke an Inter-American Technical Economic Conference charged with 
the study of present and post-war economic problems. 

(2) To entrust the Inter-American Juridical Committee with the formula- 
tion of specific recommendations relative to the international organisation in 
the juridical and political fields, and in the field of international security. 
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(3) To entrust the Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory 
Committee with a similar function in the economic field, to make the necessary 

parations for the Inter-American Technical Economic Conference, re- 
fovea to in the first paragraph of this Resolution. 

(4) To request the Pan-American Union to appoint an Executive Com- 
mittee to receive such projects as the American nations may present, and to 
submit said projects, respectively to the Inter-American Juridical Committee 
and to the Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee. 

(5) To request the Pan-American Union to direct this Executive Com- 
mittee to submit the recommendations of the Inter-American Juridical Com- 
mittee to the Governments of the American Republics so that the conclusions 
— may be adopted at a subsequent Meeting of Ministers of Foreign 

airs. 

(6) To request the Pan-American Union to determine, in agreement 
with the Governments of the American Republics, the date and place of 
meeting of the Inter-American Technical Economic Conference, referred to 
in the first paragraph of this Resolution. 


Improvements of Health and Sanitary Conditions. 


Resolution XXX calls attention to the importance of improved health and 
welfare in the American Republics both for continental defence and for post-war 
reconstruction. It reads as follows: 


Whereas: 


(1) The American Republics are now undertaking measures for the 
development of certain common objectives and plans which will contribute 
to the reconstruction of world order; 

(2) The American Republics are now undertaking measures seeking to 
conserve and develop their resources of critical and strategic materials, to 
maintain their domestic economies and eliminate economic activities pre- 
judicial to the welfare and security of the American Republics; 

(3) The defence of the Western Hemisphere requires the mobilisation of 
the vital forces, human and material, of the American Republics; and 

(4) Adequate health and sanitary measures constitute an essential con- 


tribution in saf er the defensive powers and the ability to resist aggres- 


sion of the peoples of the American Republics; 


The Third Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics resolves: 


(1) To recommend that the Governments of the American Republics take 
individually, or by complementary agreements between two or more of them, 
appropriate steps to deal with rs of public health and sanitation, by 
providing, in accordance with ability, raw materials, services and funds. 

(2) to recommend that to these ends there be utilised the technical aid 
and advice of the national health service of each country in co-operation 
with the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau. 


Collaboration in Inter-American Statistical Questions. 


_ Resolution XII, providing for the establishment of an Inter-American Statis- 
tical Institute, reads as follows: 


The Third Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics agrees: 

(1) To request the American Governments to participate in and support 
the Inter-American Statistical Institute of Washington in order to establish 
as soon as possible, a service for the interchange of statistical information 
and standards among the American nations; and 

(2) To recommend to the Pan-American Union that it organise periodic 
meetings of representatives of the national statistical services of the American 
Republics for the co-ordination of their work. 


Improvement of Standard of Living through Economie Collaboration. 
Resolution XIII declares: 


(1) That to raise the standard of fiving of the people, the economic 
policy of the American nations must be founded upon a broad and complete 
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utilisation of their natural resources and directed towards a greater indus- 
trialisation of those raw materials which present favourable and permanent 
economic possibilities both as to production and markets; and at the same 
time it shall be the policy to seek to improve continental co-ordination 
through international agreements. 

(2) That it is the desire of the Third Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs that the Inter-American Development Commission and the respective 
National Commissions endeavour to put into practice the economic policy 
referred to in this declaration. ' 


Resolution XVI concerning economic collaboration declares: 


(1) That since the best interests of the Continent pear the proper 
utilisation of the natural resources of each country, including those of the 
subsoil, the American Republics should endeavour, within their own economic 
systems, to develop such resources. 

(2) That in keeping with the spirit of solidarity and collaboration inspired 
by the doctrine of Pan-Americanism, plans for co-operation should be made 
through the Inter-American Development Commission and its National 
Commissions in order to facilitate the financing of such development projects, 
with due regard to the economic possibilities of each country. 


Other Resolutions. 


In addition to the resolutions cited above, others adopted by the Conference 
dealt with the maintenance of the internal economy of the American countries, 
including the mobilisation of transportation facilities, the development of com- 
mercial interchange, and commercial facilities for the inland countries of the 
Americas. Others related to inter-American banking and financial activities, 
including provision for the establishment of a stabilisation fund, and adherence 
to the Convention setting up an inter-American bank. Another series of resolu- 
tions concerned continental juridical problems and provided for the establish- 
ment of an inter-American Juridical Committee. Finally, a further group of 
resolutions were concerned with other aspects of inter-American defence, the 
pacific solution of American problems, and the implementation of the work of 
various inter-American committees.! 


ANGLO-AMERICAN AGREEMENT IMPLEMENTING THE ATLANTIC 
CHARTER 


An agreement between the Governments of the United States 
of America and the United Kingdom on the principles applying 
to mutual aid in the prosecution of the war against aggression 
was signed on 23 February 1942 by the Acting Secretary of State 
and the British Ambassador to the United States. This agreement 
states that while it is too early to define the precise and detailed 
terms for settling the obligations under the Lend-Lease Act of 
11 March 1941 it has been possible to agree on broad principles to 
be followed after the war in order to lay ‘“‘the bases of a just and 
enduring world peace, securing order under law to themselves 
and all nations’. 


The agreement declares that the terms and conditions to be aye in 


return for the defence aid furnished under the Lend-Lease Act shall be ‘‘such as 
not to burden commerce between the two countries, but to promote mutuall 

advantageous economic relations between them and the betterment of mes 
wide economic relations. To that end they shall include provision for agreed 
action by the United States of America and the United Kingdom, open to parti- 
cipation by all other countries of like mind, directed to the expansion, by appro- 
priate international and domestic measures, of production, employment, and the 
exchange and consumption of goods, which are the material foundations of the 


1U/.S. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 6, No. 137, 7 Feb. 1942. 
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liberty and welfare of all peoples; to the elimination of all forms of discriminatory 
treatment in international commerce, and to the reduction of tariffs and other 
trade barriers; and, in general, to the attainment of all the economic objectives” 
set forth in the Atlantic Charter of 12 August 1941. The agreement states: “At 
an early convenient date, conversations shall be begun between the two Govern- 
ments with a view to determining, in the light of governing economic conditions, 
the best means of attaining the above-stated objectives by their own agreed 
action and of seeking the agreed action of other like-minded Governments.’ 


RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAMME OF THE BritTisH LABOouR PARTY 


An Interim Report has been issued by the Central Reconstruc- 
tion Committee of the British Labour Party, which, after reaffirm- 
ing its belief in the necessity of achieving total victory, outlines a 
number of the objectives of the Labour Party. The Central Recon- 
struction Committee, which includes three representatives of the 
Trades Union Congress and representatives of the co-operative 
movement, carries out its work through a series of special sub- 
committees. 


Stating that there must be no return to the unplanned economy of the com- 
titive years between the wars, the Interim Report declares that the basis of 
ritish democracy must be a planned production for the use of the community 

as a whole. To secure the fulfilment of the Four Freedoms, the Report urges that the 
British people organise now so that they may be able to provide full employment 
for all able-bodied men and women and thus build a better Britain. There must 
be extended social services, which will secure for everybody adequate conditions 
of health, nutrition, and care for the aged. Full educational facilities must be 
available to all. The Report continues: 


As a necessary prerequisite to the reorganisation of society, the chief 
controls of industry and agriculture set up in wartime should be maintained; 
in this way the scramble for profits which followed the last war will be avoided. 
To prevent dislocation in the change-over from war to peace, plans should 

laid now for the rapid transfer of labour and materials to peacetime re- 
quirements; plans should be prepared to make possible generous provision 
for workers and their families while awaiting reabsorption in industry or 
agriculture; for the retirement of older workers from industry and agriculture 
with adequate pensions; for the raising of the school-leaving age to fifteen 
years immediately, and sixteen within three years after the war, with main- 
tenance allowances to be paid to the parents of children retained in school 
whenever this involves hardship. 

A planned democratic system must replace the old competitive system. 
Workers must be given the opportunity to develop their capacities and to 
share in making the rules under which they work. The future economic and 
social well-being of British citizens is bound up with the prosperity of all 
peoples; therefore British Labour must endeavour to promote a higher inter- 
national standard of yy? British machinery of central and local govern- 
ment must be adapted to fit the purposes of a new world. 


In discussing the imperial and colonial problems the Report states: 


The Labour Party is absolutely opposed to the colour bar in sha 
and form. It is —— to the exploitation of natural resources exclusively 
by the white settlers: they should be o ted as Government concerns in 
trusteeship for the native community. ere should be a greater extension 
of the use of colonial development funds. There should be a labour a 
ment in each colonial office, and each colony must be provided with a 
adequate inspectorate to facilitate and expedite reforms.” 





1 New York Times, 25 Feb. 1942. 
2 British Press Service, 28 Feb. 1942. 
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EuROPEAN RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING 


Plans for meeting the immediate post-war European require- 
ments are being formulated by a Central Bureau, set up in London 
by the British Government, in collaboration with a committee of 
representatives of the Allied Governments, under the chairman- 
ship of the Chief Economic Adviser of the British Government, 
Sir Frederick Leith-Ross. A number of the European Governments 
in London, in addition to participating in the Inter-Allied Com- 
mittee, have set up special ministries or committees charged with 
studying post-war problems. In accordance with the Resolution 
on Reconstruction adopted by the Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation in November 1941, Governments were re- 
quested to inform the International Labour Office whether any 
special agencies for the study of post-war economic and social prob- 
lems had been set up and to furnish information as to composition, 
function, and work being carried on by such agencies. Information 
concerning the work of such agencies, supplied by a number of the 
European Governments, and their relation to the Central Bureau 
and the Inter-Allied Committee is summarised below. 


CENTRAL BuREAU AND INTER-ALLIED COMMITTEE 


The Central Bureau and Inter-Allied Committee were set up 
as the result of a resolution adopted by an Inter-Allied meeting 
which was held in London on 24 September 1941.! 


The text of the resolution reads as follows: 


(1) That it is their common aim to secure that supplies of food, raw 
materials and articles of prime necessity should be made available for the 
post-war needs of the countries liberated from Nazi oppression. 

(2) That, while each of the Allied Governments and authorities will be 
primarily responsible for making provision for the economic needs of its own 
peoples, their respective plans should be co-ordinated, in a spirit of inter- 
Allied collaboration, for the successful achievement of the common aim. 

(3) That they welcome the preparatory measures which have already 
been undertaken for this purpose and express their readiness to collaborate 
to the fullest extent of their power in pursuing the action required. 

(4) That, accordingly, each of the Allied ioveuemineen and authorities 


should prepare estimates of the kinds and amounts of foodstuffs, raw materials, 
and articles of prime necessity required, and indicate the order of priority 
in which it would desire supplies to be delivered. 

(5) That the reprovisioning of Europe will require the most efficient em- 
ployment after the war of the a resources controlled by each Govern- 


ment and of Allied resources as a whole, as well as of those belonging to 
other European countries, and that plans to this end should be worked out 
as soon as possible between the Allied Governments and authorities, in 
consultation as and when appropriate with other Governments concerned. 
(6) That, as a first step, a bureau should be established by His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Risoteen with which the Allied Governments and 
authorities would collaborate in framing estimates of their requirements, and 
which, after collating and co-ordinating these estimates, would present pro- 
sals to a Committee of Allied representatives under the chairmanship of 
ir Frederick Leith-Ross. 





1 Cmd. 6315, Misc. No. 3 (1941), Report of Proceedings of the Inter-Allied Meeting held in 
London at St. James's Palace, 24 Sept. 1941, attended by ye ———q the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Union of South Afcica, India, Burma, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
secees. Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, Pcland, U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia, and the Leader of Free 

renchmen. 
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In the course of the discussion of the resolution the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs of the United Kingdom outlined preparatory work which was 
being carried out by the British Government. He explained that two committees 
had already been set up by the British Government, concerned mostly with 
the arrangement of p of commodities which, as a result of the war and 
of — exigencies of shipping, had become surplus to current demand. He 
stated: 


. . . Such purchases have been on a substantial scale and cover a fairly 
wide range of goods. They have been made primarily for the immediate 
urpose of stabilising the economies of the territories concerned, but we have 
om mindful also of their value as a potential relief store for the European 
ples, who are at present being systematically denuded of their resources 

y a ruthless enemy. 


He added that a beginning had also been made in enquiries into possible 
European needs, continuing: 


His Majesty's Government welcome pte gs of initiative, since we 
recognise that it is _——, the function of ment and authority 
to be responsible for the reprovisioning and rehabilitation of its country. 
Our concern today is to agree to the first necessary steps to ensure that 
the initiatives severally taken shall so far as possible be brought into accord 
with a common plan for the general good . . . There are four principal 
features of such a programme. 

At the outset a comprehensive survey must be made of probable require- 
ments in the order of their urgency, and data must be collected regarding 
ay supplies. A broad scheme of long-distance transport 
must be planned well in advance. Gradually reserve stocks must be organised 
in the most convenient places. In due course the administration and finance 
of their transfer to Europe and of their further distribution must be arranged. 

The framing and co-ordination of estimates of probable requirements is 
the first task . . . Such estimates must take account of the urgent needs in 
the first weeks after the Nazi yoke is lifted from the destitute peoples for 
whose relief supplies will have to be rushed to Europe; they must further take 
account of the probable demands of European countries for supplies from 
overseas in order to restore their economies to working order during a period 
of ape ay oy which is likely to last at least two years after the war. 
It is only if the interested Governments and authorities maintain continuous 
contact with one another through a Central Bureau that estimates can be 
co-ordinated and a practical working approach made to a survey of the needs 
of all on a common basis. This is the ground from which springs the proposal 
in the resolution for the establishment of a Bureau which will report to an 
Inter-Allied Committee under the chairmanship of Sir F. Leith-Ross. 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of the United Kingdom also read 
a message to the meeting transmitted by the United States Ambassador, which 


stated: 


The Government of the United States has been advised of the pu 
of this meeting and acquainted with the terms of the draft resolution which 
is to be presented for consideration. It has requested the United Kingdom 
Government to state to this meeting its opinion that the undertaking is of 
great prospective usefulness. It understands that the nt discussions 
will be of an exploratory nature, and states that it stands ready at the a 
propriate time to consider in what respects it can co-operate in accomplish- 
ing the ends in view. 

It has pointed out that any that may be worked out are of great 
potential interest to the United States for various reasons. They might 
affect the current American defence effort. According to their su ce, 
form, and method they might also affect commercial policies and relationshi 
and even broader post-war arrangements. For these reasons it makes the 
request that it be kept fully advised regarding the course of these exploratory 
—— and that it be consulted regarding any plans which might emanate 
t rom. 


4 Crd. 6315, Misc. No. 3 (1941), op. cit. 
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BELGIAN COMMITTEE FOR THE Stupy oF Post-WAR PROBLEMS 


A Belgian Committee for the Study of Post-War Problems 
was constituted by the Belgian Government in London early in 
1941; its work is directed by an Executive Committee, whose 
Chairman is Mr. Paul van Zeeland, former Prime Minister of 
Belgium. A New York Division was subsequently established to 
ensure liaison with post-war planning in the Western Hemisphere. 


The planning and research studies of the Committee are carried out through 
five sections, which have been drawing up reports on various aspects of post- 
war problems. A Section on International Policy has been concerned particularly 
with studies of Belgian foreign relations, international security, Belgian security, 
and Belgian customs relations with the Netherlands. A Section on State Reform has 
been studying the basic principles determining the exercise of authority; the 
Belgian Constitution; public institutions; and the Executive Power. ial 
Section has concentrated on the prevention of unemployment, and on unemploy- 
ment insurance and reabsorption of the unemployed; workmen’s compensation 
and sickness insurance; adjustment for deficiency; recreation, holidays, housing, 
nutrition; and the role of industrial organisations in the State. The studies of 
the Reconstruction Section cover vocational education, including education in 
industry and art; adaptation of methods of work to technical progress; public 
utilities, including the distribution of power, water, and gas; changes in indus- 
trial art; housing projects, hospitals, etc.; financing and aie methods of obtain- 
ing public improvements; and the social aspects of town planning. The Economic 
Section has prepared reports dealing with the requirements of ) i for food 
stocks, raw materials, and machinery; shipping requirements for normal Belgian 
imports through her natural ports; existing stocks in different countries of the 
raw materials, products, and machinery that will be required by Belgium after 
the war; plans for regional and general customs unions; past and future monetary 
unions, currency, and the international gold standard; credit policy and the circu- 
lation of capital between various economic regions; international economic co- 
operation for access to raw materials and the construction of public works; Belgian 
economic planning; migration, population movements, and international organ- 
isation of the means of transport; t-war trade of Belgium with the United 
States and other countries of the Western Hemisphere; and the Belgian Congo 
and its post-war relations with Belgium. 

Throughout its work the Belgian Committee has kept to the fore both the 
immediate and post-war needs and the long-term problems of national and inter- 
national reconstruction. The Executive Committee and the competent Sections 
co-operate with national and international governmental and private agencies in 
formulating plans for the post-war period, and representatives of the Committee 
participate in the work of the Inter-Allied Committee described above. 


Tuer Granp-Ducny oF LUuXEMBURG 


The Government in London of the Grand-Duchy of Luxemburg 
is co-operating in the work of the Belgian Committee for the 
study of post-war problems, and in the work of the Inter-Allied 
Committee. 


CZECHOSLOVAK MINIsTRY OF Economic RECONSTRUCTION 


The Government of Czechoslovakia has set up a Ministry of 
Economic Reconstruction in London, and appointed as Minister 
Mr. Jaromir Netas, former Minister of Social Welfare, and formerly 
Chairman of the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office. The functions of the Ministry of Economic Reconstruction 
include the planning of a new economic and social order for Czecho- 
slovakia, the study of post-war reconstruction problems, and the 
formulation of policies dealing with retribution and war damages. 
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A Czechoslovak Research Institute, attached to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, is studying, in consultation with the Ministry of Economic Reconstruc- 
tion, the theoretical aspects of reconstruction. g ’ 

The Ministry of Economic Reconstruction collaborates with the agencies of 
other Allied Governments concerned with planning for the post-war period, 
with Inter-Allied Committees dealing with various aspects of these problems, 
and with the International Labour Organisation. 


YucosLav COMMITTEE ON Post-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


The Yugoslav Government in London has established, as a 
consequence of the Resolution on Reconstruction adopted by the 
New York Conference of the International Labour Organisation, 
a special Committee for the study of post-war social and economic 
problems. This Committee is composed of the Governor of the 
National Bank of Belgrade, the former Minister of Public Works, 
the Director of the Co-operative Federation, the Vice-Governor 
of the National Bank, and an attorney-at-law from Belgrade. 


CENTRAL AND EASTERN EvuROPEAN PLANNING BoarD 


A Central and Eastern European Planning Board was formed 
in January 1942 by the delegates to the New York Conference of 
the International Labour Organisation from Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Poland, and Yugoslavia. In announcing the formation 
of the Board, the Chairman, Mr. Kosanovich, Minister of State 
of Yugoslavia, stated that its task is co-operation with the 
International Labour Organisation in order to accomplish the 
aims declared by the four nations at the International Labour 
Organisation Conference, and in the spirit expressed in the Resolu- 
tion on Reconstruction adopted by the Conference. The Board 
will act through national groups and a general council. 


LaBour Po.icy OF THE CHINESE Munistry oF SocraL AFFAIRS 


The Chinese Minister of Social Affairs, Mr. Ku Cheng-kang, 
has outlined the labour policy of the Ministry in an interview to 
a newspaper.' A short summary of the interview is given below. 


Settlement of Industrial Disputes. 


The Ministry, he said, aimed at settlement by mediation of industrial dis- 
putes as well as disputes between landlords and tenants in rural areas, and 
officers had been appointed for the purpose. Almost every district had its own 
officer, and the procedure took the form of a round-table conference at which 
the parties to the dispute, their respective witnesses, and the mediating officer 
were present. 


Workers’ Cenires. 


A special workers’ centre had been opened at Chungking with various facilities 
(bathing, hairdressing, and laundry services) at a reduced cost, including limited 
residential accommodation. There was also an employment office at the centre, 
and, in addition, steps had been taken for the supply of information or provision 
of assistance free of cost to the workers in matters of daily life bearing on occupa- 
tional, health, and other questions. Educational classes had also been established 
at the centre and military drill was conducted. It was rege to open similar 
centres at other places, at an estimated cost of 2 million dollars. 


Improvement of Conditions of Work. 


Child labour would be prohibited. Plans had already been drawn up for the 
improvement of conditions of work in Chungking and Tzeliuching, and in the 


1 Shanghai Evening Post, 6 May 1941. 
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tin mines of Kochiu, to which particular attention was being given on account 
of the employment of children in the mines for long hours at low wages. 


Organisation of Labour and Improvement of Workers’ Living Conditions. 


Workers had been urged to join trade unions and steps had been taken for 
the development of trade union organisation throughout the country. The im- 
provement of living conditions was being effected by means of workers’ co- 
operative societies, the social centres referred to above, and other organisations 
set up for the pu . All these organisations had been placed under the super- 
vision of the Ministry of Social Affairs. 

There was, moreover, a considerable demand for workers at Chungking for 
emergency work, and 7,000 workers had been placed under the control of the 
Public Works and Communications Departments for the purpose." 





INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIAN STATES 


Reference has previously been made in these pages to recent 
industrial development in India. The following supplementary 
information has been received since then. 


In the case of the smaller Indian States industrial development has been 
hampered by the lack of sufficient financial resources. With a view to over- 
coming the difficulty, steps have been taken by a “x y Central Indian States 
to establish an organisation for common action. e organisation will deal 
with agricultural and industrial development in the States concerned, and it is 
eregenss to start a bank shortly for the purpose of financing such development.* 

teps have also been taken by the Government of Mysore State for starting 
small industries (the manufacture of nails, hairpins, pencils, cardboard boxes 
and tins, buttons, etc.).‘ 

The Government of Indore State has set up an Economic Development 
Board for the promotion of economic and industrial development, including the 
establishment of small-scale and cottage industries.® 


Hyderabad. 

The investments made from the Industrial Trust Fund, set up in 1930 by 
the Government of Hyderabad, totalled 22 million rupees in September 1941, 
according to a statement issued to the press. The Fund, which is administered 
by a Board of Trustees, consisting of three members of the State Executive 
Council, provides various forms of assistance in respect of the establishment or 
extension of the larger industries, but it has proved to be even more effective 
in regard to the a of cottage industries. The technical training of 
selected young men of the State is also financed by the Fund.* 

A number of new industries are to be started in the State, including glass- 
ware and chemicals, the capital involved being estimated at over 10 million 
rupees.’ A special organisation is also to be set up by the Government for the 
purpose of co-ordinating the existing labour legislation. This body will also be 
responsible for its enforcement.® 


Tue EicuraH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON LABOUR LEGISLATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Eighth National Conference on Labour Legislation in the 
United States was held in Washington, D.C., from 9 to 14 Novem- 
ber 1941. Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, was in the 
Chair and the Conference was attended by representatives, con- 


1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 5, Nov. 1941, pp. 551-556. 
* The Bombay Chronicle, 16 Oct. 1941. 
4 The Times of India (Bombay), 3 Oct. 1941. 
_ * Communiqué dated 12 July 1941 issued by the Publicity Officer, Indore State; communica- 
tion to the I.L.O. 
‘H abad My Nov. 1941. 
7 The Bombay Chronicle, 14 Sept. 1941. 
8 The Hindu (Madras), 6 Sept. 1941. 
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sisting mainly of labour commissioners and leaders of organised 
labour, sent by the Governors of 39 States and from Alaska and 
the District of Columbia. The International Labour Office was 
also represented. The object of these Conferences, which have 
been held regularly since 1934 on the invitation of the Secretary of 
Labor, is to promote better understanding of the problems of labour 
legislation and ensure co-operation between the States and between 
Federal and State departments concerned with labour problems. 

The meeting adopted the following resolution concerning the 
relations of the United States Department of Labor with the 
International Labour Organisation: 


Whereas, the recent session of the International Labour Conference adopted 
a resolution pape by the Government, Employers’ and Workers’ delegates 
of the United States emphasising the essential role of the International Labour 
Organisation in the planning and administration of measures of post-war re- 
construction; and 

Whereas, effective collaboration depends upon full understanding by workers, 
employers, and civic organisations of the economic and social policies involved: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Eighth National Conference on Labor Legislation 
request the United States _neteeer of Labor to keep workers, employers, 
and civic groups of the United States fully informed through their respective 
organisations concerning the work of the International Labour Organisation 
and the plans for post-war reconstruction being developed; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Eighth National Conference urge the United States 
Department of Labor to co-operate fully with the International Labour Organisa- 
tion in the planning and executing of measures of post-war reconstruction, and 
that if necessary for the accomplishment of the purpose, special staff be added 
to the Department. 


The agenda of the meeting included a number of questions on 
which reports and resolutions were adopted which have been 
published by the United States Department of Labor.! Some of 
the recommendations of particular interest are summarised below. 


State Labour Laws and National Defence. 


The Conference expressed its belief that labour legislation has an important 
part in the democracy being defended in the present conflict, and, that in protect- 
ing the health and welfare of workers, it makes a real contribution to the national 
defence mme. The Conference recommended that there should be no 
exceptions for national defence purposes in legal standards governing child 
labour, industrial home work, or safety and health regulations. It outlined the 
procedure to be followed with respect to flexible laws for making possible relaxa- 
tion of labour laws, where necessary for defence pu , and recommended 
that where existing standards hinder production provision should be made for 
greater flexibility, especially with respect to night work laws which prevent 
the use of multiple shifts. In the case of States which do not have adequate 
labour legislation the Conference recommended the passage of wage, hour, 
child labour, and industrial home work laws setting standards approved by 
previous national labour conferences, because of their importance “‘in the pos 
~—— period when they will help to extend employment and prevent collapse 
of all standards’”’. 


Safety and Health Programme and National Defence. 

Considering that many serious omissions exist in the Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Acts now in force in the different States, the Conference recommended that 
the following general workmen’s compensation standards should be applied: 

(a) The Acts should be compulsory as to type and should apply to all 
employments. 





or LaBor, Bulletin No. 52-A: Reports of Committees and 


1 Untrep Srares DEPARTMENT 
adopted by the Eighth National Conference on Labour Legislation (Washington, 1941). 
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(b) The Acts should provide benefits for all occupational disease disabili- 
ties. 

(c) Necessary medical and hospital care should be provided without speci- 
fic limits as to cost or time. 

(d) Administration of the Acts should be kept informal and non-technical, 
and adequate provision should be made to protect the interest of claimants 
whenever agreement settlements are permitted. 

(e) Appeals to courts from awards and decisions should be allowed only 
on questions of law. 

re) The cost of workmen’s compensation administration should be prorated 
among insurance carriers and self-insurers, and the operating cost of State 
funds should be paid out of premium income. 


The Conference further recommended that workmen’s compensation coverage 
should be extended so as to include all interstate operations, and suggested the 
appointment of an interim committee to study the advisability of an amendment 
to the Federal Employers’ Liability Act so as to give employees injured in inter- 
state commerce operations the option of accepting State workmen’s compensation 
benefits or pursuing action in the courts under the Federal Act. 

Bearing in mind the fact that the present emergency has resulted in indus- 
trial employment of a considerable number of men and women who for reasons 
of age or health would otherwise have been left idle, the Conference recommended 
that steps should be taken to collect factual information about the work ex- 
perience of this group, including data on accident proneness, frequency, and 
severity, as well as on adaptability, regularity, and general desirability from the 
standpoint of production. 

The Conference declared that until the results of this study were available 
it was opposed to pre-employment physical examination, unless the employer 
first had proved to the State that he had installed proper safeguards to protect 
the employees’ health and safety, and unless the State had adopted laws to 
prevent discrimination against workers resulting from physical examination. 

In view of reports indicating that the rapid industrial expansion had resulted 
in an excessive number of occupational accidents, the Conference made the 
following specific recommendations: 


(a) That the several States be urged to fortify and expand their factory 
inspection facilities with provision for adequate staffs of well-trained, ade- 
quately paid inspectors, selected on the basis of competency and protected 
as to security of office. 

(6) That the safety promotion programme set in motion by the Secretary 
of Labor under the auspices of the National Committee for the Conservation 
of Manpower in Defense Industries be continued for the duration of the 
emergency as a potent instrument in combating accident losses, and that 
Congress be urged to give necessary financial support for the effective opera- 
tion of the programme. 


Recognising that the State labour departments are responsible for the super- 
vision of workplaces and for the enforcement of laws and regulations relating 
to industrial safety and health and considering that industrial hygiene is essen- 
tially an engineering rather than a medical a the Conference strongly 
recommended the establishment of industrial hygiene units in the labour de- 
partments, and declared itself in favour of Federal aid being allotted for this 


pur ‘ 
oe ™ of the great importance, for defence production, of adequate protec- 
tion of workmen against accidents and health risks, the Conference expressed 
the opinion that priority classifications should be so adjusted as to make avail- 
able an ample supply cf personal protective equipment and other material 
necessary for protection against accidents and health hazards in workplaces. 


Education and Training. 


A committee on education and training, which had been appointed by the 
Secretary of Labor at the request of the Seventh National Conference on Labour 
Legislation, submitted a report and recommendations to the Eighth National 
Conference, which adopted a number of recommendations on the question. 

These recommendations included the proposal that an official body should 
be made responsible for reviewing the content and character of elementary and 
secondary education and for recommending ways for making education a more 
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adequate preparation for life in present-day society. There should be included 

in the work of this body representatives of various elements of national life— 

education, industry, agriculture, labour, civic groups, and others. Organised 

labour should be given representation on an equal basis with other elements in 

the community in the planning of education programmes, through membership 

at boards of education, on advisory comiaittees, and on other policy-making 
ies. 

In regard to vocational training and vocational guidance services, the Con- 
ference recommended the application of the standards laid down in previous 
Conferences and by State and Federal labour laws. It urged the application of 
the standards of the Federal Committee of Apprenticeship for the extension of 
apprenticeship and for programmes for in-plant training, stating that all pro- 

ammes of in-plant training and of apprentice training should be the respons- 
ibility of a joint committee of management and labour. 


Labour Supply and Training and Priorities. 


The Conference endorsed the standards for in-plant training programmes 
below the level of apprenticeship outlined by the Federal Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship, in co-operation with a special industry-labour committee, and 
recommended that all groups concerned with job training should immediately 
take steps to apply these standards. 

Stating that the defence programme requires the maximum utilisation of 
labour supply, the Conference recommended that “this can be achieved only 
by bringing about a close working relationship between organised labour, manage- 
ment of industry, and the employment service in each community, so that de- 
fence contractors will get preference over non-defence contractors, other things 
being equal’. 

In order to reduce to a minimum the unemployment and suffering brought 
on by priority orders and to strengthen the morale of the affected workers during 
the present emergency and further to assist in the long-range planning concern- 
ing the post-war period, the Conference proposed that industry councils equally 
representative of labour and management, with a Government representative 
acting as chairman, should be set up to guide the industry in the conduct of 
the defence programme. Such councils, use of their knowledge of plant 
facilities and labour supply, could determine the capacity of the different units 
of the industry, plan and supervise the adaptation from peacetime to wartime 
economy and from wartime to cetime economy. 

Other recommendations include the creation of regional agencies to deal 
with questions arising out of priority determination; the cushioning of priorities 
unemployment by a series of measures, including the increase in unemployment 
benefits; the temporary setting aside of the law providing that government 
contracts must go to the lowest bidders; the establishment of new plants where 
required in communities where there are unemployed workers; and a moratorium 
for indebtedness of workers unemployed because of priorities. 

In order to deal with the dangers of private employment agencies operating 
across State lines, the Conference recommended Federal legislation providing 
for the Federal registration of such agencies and for regulation of their placement 
activities. 

Industrial Relations. 


The Conference urged the United States Department of Labor and State 
labour departments to explore methods of approaching employers and bringin 
about better understanding of collective bargaining through the utilisation o 
conferences and contacts growing out of all the various programmes. It su ed 
that the Department of Labor should hold a series of conferences with employers 
and labour or with employers alone to discuss ways and means of improving 
collective bargaining practices, and should work with employers and labour in 
developing materials and techniques for collective bargaining procedures. It 
urged the inclusion in agreements between unions and employers of certain 
types of provisions for the adjustment of disputes and the prevention of work 
stoppages. It further urged that ample Government mediation facilities should 
be provided and that both State and Federal conciliation services should be 
available in order that close contact might be maintained with situations as they 
develop. The Conference endorsed the action taken the preceding year con- 
cerning anti-sabotage legislation. 
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WarTIME STABILISATION OF WAGES AND SALARIES IN CANADA 


Some modifications were made recently by Order in Council 
P.C. 9514 of 9 December 1941 in the provisions of the Canadian 
Wartime Wages and Cost-of-Living Bonus Order P.C. 8253 of 27 
October 1941, already analysed in full in this Review. The most 
far-reaching of these modifications is that which makes the war- 
time regulations on wages applicable to all employers instead of 
only to those employing at least 50 or more persons (if engaged in 
building or other construction work, 10 or more persons). While 
the object of the original regulations was to prevent employers 
from increasing the basic wage rates without permission of the 
National War Labour Board, the new Order in Council now makes 
it illegal for any employer either to increase or to decrease such 
wage rates without the written permission of the Board. 


The National Board is to be assisted by nine regional war labour boards, 
that is, by a regional board for each prevince, instead of by only five such boards, 
as was originally planned. 

As regards the operation of collective agreements with respect to working 
conditions, which are usually based on provincial legislation, the earlier Order 
in Council required that any such agreement which was inconsistent with the 
wartime regulations was to be brought into conformity therewith not later than 
1 January 1942, the condition being that any advantage thus suspended in the 
interest of war production would be fully restored at the end of the war. The 
new Order extended the time-limit to 15 February 1942, and also provided 
that, notwithstanding any provision of any collective agreement, either party 
thereto may apply to the National Board for the revision or suspension of its 
terms, and the Board may direct such changes as it deems advisable to be 
made, provided that they are not inconsistent with the new wartime regulations. 

The final section of the earlier Order in Council stated specifically that its 
provisions were to supersede any inconsistent provisions of any Dominion law, 
order, or regulation. That section has now been amended so that the new pro- 
visions shall likewise supersede any provincial law, order, or regulation incon- 
sistent therewith. Moreover, the reservations which had been made as regards 
cases coming under the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
have now been removed. 


Salaried Employees. 


It should be noted that the above-mentioned regulations refer only to the 
rates of pay of wage earners. But the Wartime Salaries Order, P.C. 9298, which 
came into force on 6 December 1941, laid down similar provisions for the war- 
time stabilisation of the rates of pay of salaried employees. 

By salaried employees is meant every employee above the rank of foreman 
or comparable ranks inclusive of directors of incorporated companies. Where 
the nature of an employee’s duties or responsibilities does not indicate clearly 
whether or not he is above the rank of foreman or comparable ranks, the matter 
is to be settled by decision of the war labour boards or the Minister of National 
Revenue. In the absence of such a decision an employee receiving a total salary 
of more than $250 per month is deemed to be above the rank of foreman or com- 
parable ranks. The term “‘salary’”’ includes all bonuses, gratuities, emoluments, 
or other remuneration as well as any share of profits or bonuses dependent on 
profits, and all other forms of income related to the office or position occupied 
by the recipient, or paid to other persons in respect of services rendered by the 
employee, but it does not include a salesman’s commission. 

Save in certain circumstances specified in the Order, no employer may in- 
crease the salary of his employee above the most recent salary rate established 
and payable before 7 Savendier 1941; nor may he in any year pay bonuses, 
gratuities, or shares of profits to an amount exceeding that paid to his employees 
during the year ended 6 November 1941. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, p. 669. 
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Salary increases may, however, be nted in cases of promotion involving 
added responsibility and increased duties, provided that the total salary in- 
cluding the increase is comparable with the level of salaries for comparable 
positions in similar businesses, and provided also that the increase is reported 
to and approved by the Minister of National Revenue. 

An exception is also made in the case of cost-of-living bonuses paid to salaried 
employees receiving less than $3,000 a year, provided that the bonus for each 
rise of one point in the cost-of-living index over the level of 1 October 1941 does 
not exceed 25 cents per week for all adult male salaried employees or for other 
employees receiving $25 or more per week, and one per cent. of their salary rate 
for male salaried employees under 21 years of age and for female employees 
receiving less than $25 per week. Such bonuses may be varied every three months 
according to changes in the cost of living. 

Violations of the provisions of the Wartime Salaries Order are punishable 
by fines identical with those which may be imposed for violations of the Wartime 
Wages and Cost-of-Living Bonus Order. 

nother Order in Council, P.C. 1549, of 27 February 1942, contains additional 
provisions permitting the adjustment of salaries paid to individual salaried em- 
ployees in industries producing, repairing or servicing war supplies, which were 
still, in the process of organisation when the stabilisation of wages was ordered 
and consequently had not had an opportunity to adjust the salaries of their 
employees in accordance with their duties and responsibilities. The new Order 
in Council has retroactive effect as from 6 November 1941, and contains the 
consolidated text of the original Order and of the amendments made in the 


intervening period.! 


METHODS oF SECURING Maximum Output IN GREAT BRITAIN 
A GOVERNMENT STATEMENT 


A summary was recently given in these pages*® of the Twenty- 
first Report of the Select Committee on National Expenditure in 
Great Britain, which dealt with the problem of the best use of 
labour in the war industries in order to secure the maximum out- 
put of munitions. The Report included a number of recommenda- 
tions addressed to Government departments. The Government 
has now communicated to the Select Committee its observations 
on these recommendations, and the Committee has published 
them in its Twenty-fifth Report. Summaries of the Government’s 
observations are given below. 


Hours of Work. 


On the subject of the determination of the best length of the working week 
for different kinds of work and for men, women, and juveniles, the Government 
draws attention to investigations by the Industrial Health Research Board 
which indicate that, over an extended period, weekly working hours should not 
exceed 60 for men and 55 for women, and declares that it appeared to the 
Government to be more useful to take all possible steps to restrict weekly hours 
within these limits than to institute further investigations which were unlikely 
to produce different results. 

As regards the recommendation that workpeople should have one day’s rest 
in seven, while factories, on the other hand, should be kept working wherever 
possible seven days a week, it is observed that, though it is possible for such a 
system to be arranged in some factories, it would seem that in very many, if not 
most, cases five-and-a-half or six days of production (with or without two-day 
shifts or day-and-night shifts) will continue to be the best system that can be 
devised. The Government adduces a number of reasons for this conclusion, and 
also points out that it is important to bear in mind that Sunday work 
added demands for transport and other ancil workers. ‘Ail departments 
agree that, in the interests of the maintenance of production at the maximum 


1 The Canada Gasette, Vol. LX XV, Extra No. 210, 27 Feb. 1942. 
* International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, pp. 674-679. 
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level, Sunday work should be restricted (subject to some exceptions) to essential 
maintenance or repair work and to occasions when special emergencies have to 
be met. 

Consistently with the Committee’s recommendation, it is the Government's 
policy that factories and plant should be employed for as much of the 24 hours 
as possible, and in an increasing number of factories the plant is being operated 
round the clock by the working of two long shifts (10 to 12 hours) or three shorter 
shifts (714 to 8 hours). The supply of labour is often a factor which determines 
how far it is or is not possible to introduce double-shift working. 


Wages. 


The problem of ensuring the right fixing of piece rates is constantly under 
consideration by the production departments, as recommended by the Select 
Committee. In general, the influence of the departments is exercised to secure 
the fixing of piece rates on a fair basis within the terms of agreements in opera- 
tion between employers and employed. 


Management. 


In a general note on lack of work and “idle time”, the Government, after 
reviewing the principal avoidable and unavoidable causes, states that arrange- 
ments have been made whereby joint investigations into the labour needs of 
factories are made by representatives of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service and of the appropriate production departments. On the basis of such 
investigations immediate action can be taken to adjust the labour force in the 
factory to the numbers for the time being required and to remove any conditions 
which may be causing avoidable ‘idle time” and other unsatisfactory results. 

The Government endorses the Committee’s recommendations regarding the 
appointment of personnel departments and the selection of foremen, and points 
out that publicity has been given to training courses both for welfare supervisors 
and for foremen. 

Discipline. 

As regards the Committee’s recommendations concerning the disciplinary 
provisions of the Essential Work Orders, these are, in fact, kept under constant 
review. At the date of the Report the relevant provisions of the General Order 
had only recently been amended so as to strengthen them in various respects, 
but, so far, the Government states, no conclusions can be drawn from the short 
experience of the amended provisions. The amendment of the special Orders 
is under discussion with the interests concerned. The specific proposal that the 
de-reservation of individual workers and their compulsory enlistment in the 
armed forces should be used as a penalty for industrial offences is open to objec- 
tion on grounds of principle, and would not meet with support from the workers. 


Transport. 


The Government's replies to the various recommendations of the Committee 
affecting transport questions deal in detail with the various matters raised, and 
indicate the obstacles which, so far, have stood in the way of effective pr 
along certain of the lines suggested by the Committee. For the relief of the 
“‘peak-hour’’ problem, the Government already has power under the Defence 
Regulations to require schemes for staggering of hours to be carried out, and 
means are, it is stated, being sought to meet the problem along other lines, in- 
cluding the early closing of shops in the centre of large towns. 


Food Questions. 


As regards the recommendation concerning the extended provision of canteens 
in factories, the Government points out that it already has ample powers in this 
matter and asserts that it will not hesitate to use them, where necessary. In the 
case of relatively small factories the Government's policy is to supplement exist- 
ing facilities (if any) for obtaining meals near factories by the provision of “British 
Restaurants” or similar establishments. 


Lighting. 


Factory inspectors have been reminded of the importance of expediting the 
improvement of lighting in factories, and considerable improvements have, in 
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fact, been made, in face of existing difficulties with regard to the supply of labour 
and materials. 


Incentives to Output. 


The Government’s replies to the recommendations on this subject indicate 
that action along the lines suggested has been and is being taken. In order to 
remove misconceptions about income tax, an explanatory poster has been 
produced. 


Lasour CONDITIONS IN British West AFRICA 


The British Government has recently published a report by 
the Labour Adviser to the Secretary of State for the Colonies on 
labour conditions in the British West African dependencies.? There 
is also information on some of the measures now being taken in 
West Africa to implement the recommendations contained in the 
report and to develop other measures of labour protection. 


General Situation. 


In some respects the labour situation in West Africa is widely different from 
the situation common to much of Southern and East Africa and parts of Central 
Africa. Wage-earning employment on a considerable scale is more recent and 
there is still a slight excess of labour supply over labour demand. As a result 
the recruiting of labour has never been a  Kercnal of West African conditions, 
written contracts are unusual, and penal sanctions for labour offences by workers 
have beer almost entirely roasal tad the legislation. The Labour Adviser's 
a indicates, however, that this situation has brought certain disadvantages. 
The problems of labour migration have been neglected. ‘Collaboration between 
the Gouitansaah concerned in this matter has not so far been attempted, and 
the details of the numbers involved, the distances travelled and the period of 
stay are still largely unknown.’’ Moreover, “the movement of labour has. . . 
hitherto been unobtrusive, and Government attention has only been drawn to 
it by the occasional appearance of a sick or dying traveller at a hospital; there 
has thus been no provision for such assistance as rest camps or dispensaries on 
the main labour routes, although a start has now been made’’. 

In employment, the problems of nutrition and housing have received in- 
sufficient attention. It is stated that a feature of labour management in West 
Africa is the absence of the rationing system common in other parts of the con- 
tinent; the worker is paid his wages and expected to feed himself, with occasion- 
ally a little help in the form of a small basic ration. The accommodation of 
labourers on mines and estates is reported to be “‘as a whole of a fairly high 
standard,”’ but the pattern is often difficult to adapt to modern requirements 
and particularly to the needs of family life. In the towns the housing available 
is insufficient. 

The general situation as regards wages is in brief that “the manual worker 
is in many cases inadequately paid, especially in towns”, but ‘“‘the inadequacy 
of the total earnings often results more from intermittent employment than 
from a low wage rate’’, and the cost of living is greatly influenced by high rents 
and by social customs of hospitality and maintenance of status. Legislation 
permitting the Governors to fix minimum wage rates in occupations where wages 
are unreasonably low exist in the four dependencies, but action had not been 
taken to this end at the time of the Labour Adviser's visit. The report 
emphasises the discrepancy in the rates of pay of clerks as compared with those 
of skilled artisans. ‘‘A valuable man such as a compositor receives less than a 
clerk of quite limited abilities; mechanics and electricians are in the same position, 
while cabinetmakers, turners, upholsterers, and other skilled tradesmen are 
even worse off.” 

Trade union organisation is still at an elementary stage, ‘‘and those engaged 
in it have in almost all instances little practical experience of the inception and 
management of a trade union’”’. 

1 The Ministrv of Labour Gazette, Dec. 1941, pp. 233-234. 

2 Labour Conditions in West —- = by jor G. St. J. Orde Browne, Labour Adviser 
to the Secretary of State for the e , 1941. Cmd. 6277. 
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The report also analyses the training of adolescents for employment, which 
as a result of past traditions has so far failed to encourage interest in agricultural 
work, It examines in detail the staff problems of the governmental labour ser- 
— have been recently formed and are still considered to be under- 
sta ° 

Among the local problems which are examined are the migration of Nigerian 
workers to the Spanish colony of Fernando Po; the system of “tribute "labour on 
some of the alluvial mines of Nigeria, by which primitive Africans are permitted 
to work on mining land, selling the mineral iron at fixed prices to the holder of 
the mining concession; migration problems in the Gold Coast; and particular 
difficulties of wages, housing, and health in the larger towns, notably Freetown 
in Sierra Leone. 

No particular account is given of the important employment of Africans by 
Africans in the Gold Coast. ft is to be noted, however, that the latest report of 
the Gold Coast Labour Department found by a sample interrogation of workers 
returning to their homes that, out of 3,096 questioned, 1,440 had been employed 
on farm work (the farms in the Gold Coast being African). This report, more- 
over, states that ‘‘the most difficult and important problem connected with 
labour conditions continues to be the non-payment of wages by African em- 
ployers, especially farmers and contractors."’! 


Labour Adviser's Recommendations. 


The Labour Adviser’s report contains a number of recommendations, many 
of which are precise suggestions concerning particular problems. The most im- 
portant recommendations affecting general social conditions are the following: 
provision for the repatriation of sick and destitute labourers; the introduction 
of municipal housing schemes, with the lowest rents calculated on the tenants’ 
ability to pay; free housing for unskilled labour in Government employment; 
general improvements in workers’ housing; the introduction or improvement 
of basic rations ‘‘on no account (to) be regarded as a sort of increase in wage, 
(but to) be considered by the employer as a wise outlay to secure greater eff 
ciency’. Among the recommendations and suggestions concerning wages are the 
effective prohibition of the payment of wages in lump sums through the chiefs, 
the encouragement of wage payments at shorter than the present monthly in- 
tervals, and in some instances the governmental fixing of minimum wages if 
adequate rates are not reached by negotiation. 

n important passage recommends the creation of labour advisory boards, 
under the chairmanship of a senior official and including representatives of em- 
ployers and workers. As regards governmental labour administration, the report 
recommends additional staff, surveys the duties of the labour officers, and re- 
commends closer contact between the labour services of the various territories 
by the interchange of publications and by periodical conferences. 

As already explained, the Labour Adviser considers that the general absence 
of penal sanctions for labour offences by workers accords well with the existing 

sition. He recommends the repeal of the sole remaining provision in Sierra 

eone, which provides a criminal penalty on desertion by a servant or carrier 
during a apene H He also recommends that the penal sanctions provided against 
employers should be reviewed; offences of a serious character (e.g., illegal recruit- 
ing) should be dealt with in special laws, and ordinary breaches of the labour 
laws (e¢.g., inadequate housing provision) should be punishable by increased 
fines but not by imprisonment except in default of payment. 

Proposals of particular interest concerned with local problems include the 
regularising of labour migration to Fernando Po, the gradual elimination of forms 
of the truck system on plantations in the Mandated Territory of the Cameroons, 
the introduction of rules strictly governing recruiting in the Gold Coast; provi- 
sion for the repatriation of destitutes particularly in the Gold Coast and Sierra 
Leone; the provision of a minimum wage in Freetown; improved control of allu- 
vial mines in Sierra Leone; the taking of steps in the Gambia to ensure that 
as are paid to the individual workers; and in many particular cases improved 

ousing. 


Labour Reforms. 


No general statement has been issued showing the action taken on the above 
recommendations. There are, however, some changes which may be noted, arising 
either out of the report or from other proposals for labour reform. 


1 Gold Coast Colony. Annual Report on the Labour Department for the Year 1940-41 (Accra). 
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Gambia. A Labour Advisory Board was already functioning at the time of 
the Labour Adviser’s visit. An amendment to the law, to which assent was 
given on 5 September 1941', withdraws a previous restriction limiting the number 
of members to between three and five and gives the Governor full latitude in 
this respect. The same amendment revises the minimum wage-fixing machinery. 
Under the previous law minimum wages could be fixed by the Government only 
after the appointment and report of a special commission of enquiry. The new 
amendment simplifies the procedure by enabling the Governor in Council to fix 
or vary or cancel a minimum rate of wages upon the advice or recommendation 
of any responsible body, such as the Labour Advisory Board, or of a labour 
officer. It is reported that minimum rates for unskilled manual workers have 
been fixed.? Another Ordinance of the same date’ provides for the appointment 
of a Factories Board and the supervision of all factories and machinery by the 
Board, and empowers the Governor in Council to make regulations concerning 
health and safety, hours of employment, and inspection in factories. A third 
Ordinance gives the labour officer powers to supervise the recruiting of workers.‘ 
Lastly, it is to be noted that the new Workmen's Compensation Ordinance was 
to come into force on 1 January 1942.5 


Nigeria. The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance is to come into force on 
1 April 1942. It is already being applied in some eruqumnanse (e.g. the Govern- 
ment railway). By the Workmen's Compensation (Employments) Order in 
Council, 1941*, 24 pn of employment are enumerated as entitling workmen 
to the benefits of the Ordinance. Of these the more important are, as numbered 
in the Order: (1) railways; (2) operation or maintenance of mechanically propelled 
vehicles or aircraft; (3) factories or workshops using power; (4) factories 
or workshops without power but mes 10 or more persons; (5) mines or 
uarries; (6) employment on — propelled or towed by steam power or on other 
ships of 50 tons or over; (7) and (8) loading and unloading; (9) various buildin 
processes; (10) lumbering when more than 25 persons are employed; (17) use o 
explosives; and (22) plantations maintained for growing cocoa, bananas, citrus 
fruits, palm produce, rubber or other produce, where not less than 25 persons 


are employed. 


Sierra Leone. A Labour Advisory Board has been set up, comprising, in 
addition to the Chairman and the Chief Labour Officer, three heads of Govern- 
ment services employing labour, four members of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and five members of the trade unions.’ A Bill has been introduced to provide 
for the punishment of persons who, having the power to influence the employment 
of others in the same service, seek or demand illicit reward for so doing.’ Earlier, 
an Ordinance was passed to provide for the safe working and inspection of 
machinery. It is not only permissive, like the Gambia Ordinance, but also con- 
tains certain safety rules and prohibits the employment of young persons under 
18 years of age on cleaning dangerous machinery.’ 


RacraL DISCRIMINATION IN GERMANY IN RESPECT OF LABOUR 
LEGISLATION 


Orders have recently been issued in Germany prescribing—to 
a large extent on identical lines—a restricted application of pro- 
tective legislation to Polish and Jewish workers respectively. 


PottsH WorKERS 


The position of Polish workers in respect of protective labour 
legislation is determined by an Order dated 5 October 1941.'° The 


1 Gambia, Labour (Amendment) Ordinance, 1941, No. 13 of 1941. 

2 The Crown Colonist, Nov. 1941. 

* Gambia, Factories Ordinance, 1941, No. 8 of 1941. 

4 Gambia, Recruiting of Workers (Amendment) Ordinances, 1941, No. 10 of 1941. 

5 Gambia Government Gasetie, 14 June 1941. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 
2, Feb. 1941, p. 216. 
© Nigeria , 11 Sept. 1941. 
1 Sierra Leone Royal Gazette, 14 Aug. 1941. 
8 Idem, 28 Aug. 1941. é 
® Sierra Leone, Machin (Safe Working and Inspection) Ordinance, 1941, No. 14 of 1941. 
” Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1941, No. 29, Part I, p. 448. 
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preamble to the Order explains that as a result of the incorpora- 
tion of former German Provinces on the east in the German Reich, 
and of the employment of Polish labour on the territory of the 
Reich itself, it has become necessary to attribute a special position 
in the working life of the German people to Polish employees 
working within the territory of the Reich, in order to ensure the 
unhampered accomplishment of the tasks involved in executing 
the Four-Year Plan. Moreover, the preamble explains, it would 
not be compatible with healthy racial sentiment to allow Polish 
workers to share unrestrictedly in the social progress of the new 
Germany. 


An article by Oberregierungsrat H. Kiippers, published in a subsequent 
number of the Reichsarbeitsblait', supplies an official commentary on the Order, 
and particularly on the reasons for which it has been issued. Mr. Kiippers explains 
that: 


the profound hostility of the Polish race towards the German race, mani- 
fested in innumerable excesses and atrocities, made it impossible for Poles 
to be treated on a footing of equality with Germans. On the contrary it was 
necessary for every effort to be made to ensure that the Pole should be clearly 
placed in a situation of inferiority as compared with members of the German 
race. Only by this means was it possible to prevent the distance that should 
-s maintained by the German people as against the Poles from being narrowed 
own... 

Whereas it had previously been possible to confer German national status 
without restriction upon members of foreign races when former German 
territory was recovered, on account of their slight numerical importance, 
this was no longer possible when the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia 
was created. This is even more definitely the case in respect of the Poles 
inhabiting the Eastern Territories. To confer German national status on 


them would have been quite incompatible with the claims of German racial 
theory. Consequently members of the Polish race have merely had conferred 
upon them the legal status of “German protected persons” (Schutzangehori- 
gen des Deutschen Reichs). 


But account had also to be taken of the inferior status of the Pole in the 
sphere of labour law. It was necessary in the first place to make sure that a 
Pole working in the territory of the Reich should not be receiving a larger net 
income than a German worker on account of his exemption from certain special 
taxes and levies payable only by members of the German race. This difficulty was 
at first overcome by Orders issued by the labour trustees to the effect that a 
specific proportion of the wages earned by Polish employees should be withheld; 
and later by the issue of a general Order on the same subject. 

Further, in order to prevent the Pole from insinuating himself unnoticed 
among the German people, and to enable every German to know whether he was 
dealing with a Pole or not, a police Order issued on 8 March 1940 laid down 
that Polish workers employed in the Reich should wear a violet P on a yellow 
ground on the right breast of every article of clothing. “It was thus ensured 
that even work occasionally carried out jointly inside the undertakings along 
with members of the German race should not result in narrowing the distance 
to be maintained as against every individual Pole.” 


General Legal Position of the Polish Worker. 


The Order of 5 October 1941 begins by laying down that the following pro- 
visions shall not apply in respect of the employment of Polish workers: 


(1) Act of 20 January 1934 concerning the lation of national labour.? 

(2) Act of 23 March 1934 concerning the regulation of employment in public 
departments and undertakings.* 

1 Idem, 1941, No. 30, Part V, p. 532. 


2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLIX, No. 8, 19 Feb. 1934, p. 245. 
3 Idem, Vol. L, No. 5, 30 Apr. 1934, p. 168. 
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(3) Act of 30 March 1934 concerning home work (consolidated text of 30 
October 1939).! 

(4) Act of 26 April 1934 concerning payment of wages in respect of German 
national public holidays.? 

(5). Act of 17 April 1939 concerning public holidays of a non-recurrent 
c er. 
(6) Regulations of 3 December 1937 for the application of the Four-Year 
Plan in respect of payment of wages for public holidays. 

(7) Regulations for the application of the above-mentioned provisions. 


Commenting on this measure, Mr. Kiippers explains that it means that a 
Pole cannot be a member of the trust council of an undertaking; and obviously 
he cannot belong to the German Labour Front. Moreover, the situation to be 
occupied by a Pole in an undertaking must correspond to the position of Poles 
in German life; so that a Pole cannot be placed in authority over German mem- 
bers of the staff. And even where there is no question of placing a Pole in a 
definite position of authority, the principle must be maintained that no Polish 
employee should be given a position entitling him to issue instructions to German 
workers. Departures from this principle may be allowed only where such an 
exception is justified by urgent considerations affecting the interest of the under- 
taking. A Pole cannot be a “leader” (that is, employer) of an undertaking in 
the sense of the National Labour Regulation Act. Wherever it should happen 
that a Pole is himself the head of an undertaking (Unternehmer), or the h l 
representative of the head of an undertaking, the labour trustee may appoint 
some other individual as “leader” of the undertaking. 

The relationship between a German employer and a Polish employee, Mr. 
Kiippers proceeds, is not an employment relationship in the sense of the relevant 

Nn provisions: 


The fundamental notions of the National Labour Regulation Act con- 
cerning “leadership” and ‘“‘followers” in the undertaking, the reciprocal 
obligation to loyalty and mutual assistance, and the idea of “social honour” 
are inapplicable in the case of contracts of employment concluded with 
Polish workers. 


However, although the Polish worker is excluded from Germany's social 
constitution, Poles are in fact being employed in multitudinous branches of 
German economic activity, so that it was not practically possible to regulate 
their conditions of employment by special wage lists, etc., applicable only to- 
Poles. The Order of 5 October 1941 accordingly lays down that “the existing 
provisions in respect of the issue, execution, and safeguarding of guiding principles, 
wage orders, and establishment (service) rules, and provisions concerning the 
drawing up of lists and the production of vouchers for the determination of wages 
in the case of home workers are applicable in the case of Polish workers except 
in so far as specific provisions are laid down to the contrary”. Only in the case 
of Poles employed in agriculture has a special wage order been issued, dated 
8 January 1940, and amended by subsequent orders. But, Mr. Kiippers explains, 
in order to prevent Polish employees from sharing equally with German produc- 
tive workers in the social progress of the new Germany, it was necessary to lay 
down special provisions concerning the conditions to be stipulated in contracts 
of employment with Polish workers. These special provisions have precedence 
over the general provisions of wage orders, etc. The provisions embodied in the 
Order of 5 October 1941 replace those previously issued by the various labour 
trustees. The legal position under the new Order is: (a) that the Polish worker 
possesses no — in respect of labour protection, though the employers are not 
specifically prohibited from allowing their Polish workers the benefit of certain 
legal provisions applicable to German workers; and (+) that employers are 
prohibited, under pain of severe penalties, from allowing a number of specified 
privileges to their Polish workers (see below). 


Restrictions on Remuneration. 


The basic principle is laid down that Polish employees are entitled to remu- 
neration only in return for work actually ormed. Thus, an employer may 
not continue to pay wages to a Polish employee should the latter be absent 


1 Idem, Vol. L, No. 3, 16 Apr. 1934, p. 71; Vol. LX XII, No. 12, 18 Dec. 1939, p. 312. 
3 Idem, Vol. L,, No. 3, 16 Apr. 1934, p. 78. 
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from work owing to illness. He may, as a matter of grace, pay a Polish ougiogee 
his wages for time lost in complying with certain official obligations or under- 
going a medical examination as a result of an industrial accident not due to his 
own fault. Further, “in order to avoid unnecessary hardship and to ensure a 
just and considerate treatment for Polish employees’, they may be allowed 
to benefit by provisions applicable to German workers in respect of payment 
for time lost owing to bad weather or air-raid alarms or damage, and for time 
lost in consequence of sickness as a result of an industrial accident not due to 
the worker’s own fault. 

Mr. Kiippers points out, however, that there could be no justification for 
allowing Polish employees to benefit by welfare measures which entitle German 
workers to receive certain payments of a social character in addition to the 
remuneration actually earned. The Order accordingly lays down that family 
and children’s allowances may not be paid to Polish employees. (‘‘Family and 
children’s allowances”’ explains Mr. Recourse “are in every case granted on 
account of considerations of demographic policy, which are quite inapplicable 
in the case of members of the Polish race.’’) The prohibition also applies to 
payment of death benefits; to Christmas and other bonuses of a similar character 
(“A member of the Polish race has neither any share in the Christmas festivities 
of the German race, nor must he be so closely associated with German industrial 
activity that the granting of special non-recurrent bonuses, which are always 
an —— of close association with an undertaking, could be justified’’, says 
Mr. Kiippers); to the payment of maternity benefits additional to those laid 
down by law (‘‘Such measures were instituted to encourage the growth of the 
German population and for the protection of German mothers, and it would 
not be compatible with sound racial sentiment to allow such benefits to be 
paid to Polish employees”, is Mr. Kiippers’ comment); and to the payment of 
old-age pensions at the expense of the undertaking. 


Holidays and Home Leave. 

Poles, like other workers, are in pconene entitled to holidays (except those 
ay a in agriculture). ‘‘It would however be unjustifiable to allow Poles 
to benefit fully by the existing provisions in respect of holidays.” The Order 
of 5 October 1941 accordingly contains provisions to ensure that Poles shall 
only enjoy the minimum rights in respect of holidays. Thus juveniles under 
18 years of age are to be treated as adults, and not to be granted the extra leave 
to which German juveniles are entitled; and additional leave normally granted 
on account of age, length of service, etc., is not to be granted to Poles. 

In respect of the payment of travelling expenses home, all Polish workers are to 
be given the same treatment as unmarried foreign workers (i.e. they are to be 
entitled to payment of their travelling expenses home after one year’s continuous 
service, whereas married workers in general are allowed this privilege after six 
months’ service. (Mr. Kiippers points out, however, that in practice, under 
an Order issued on 31 March 1941 concerning holidays for civilian workers of 
Polish race employed in the territory of the greater German Reich, the right of 
Polish employees to ae and home travelling expenses is at present in 
abeyance. “It is incompatible with the tasks confronting the war economy at 
the present moment and the pressure on means of transport to provide for 
transporting Poles to their homes.”” Exceptions may however be made in cases 
of special hardship.) 


Remuneration. 

The Order lays down that the general provisions are also applicable to Poles 
(though, as has already been pointed out, special deductions have to be made 
from their pay to offset the special taxes to which workers of German race are 
subjected). In principle however, only the minimum rate for any particular 
group or category is to be paid to Polish workers. The payment of bonuses for 
over-average output to Poles is not however prohibited; on the other hand, the 
minimum time rates payable to piece workers are not payable to Poles. 


Notice of Termination of Employment. 
The Order lays down that the ordinary notice of termination of employment 


» not to exceed two weeks in the case of Polish workers. Mr. Kiippers explains 
that: 


Experience has shown the desirability of doing everything to facilitate 
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the transference of Polish employees where considerations of national paticy 
so require. Unduly long periods of notice would hinder such transfers. More- 
over, it would not be desirable to bind German undertakings too closely to 
their Polish employees by allowing a long period of notice. 


Hours of Work. 


Mr Kiippers points out that “there was no need to extend the special protec- 
tion afforded to German juveniles by the Juvenile Workers Protection Act to 
Polish employees”’.! Accordingly Polish juveniles of from 14 to 18 years of 
are , in respect of hours of work, not by the provisions of oP ita e 
Workers Protection Act of 30 April 1938*, but by the consolidated Hours of 
Work Order of the same date*, and by the remaining provisions concerning the 
hours of work of adult workers. The third division of the Hours of Work Order, 
dealing with supplementary protection for women, is to be applied mutatis 
mutandis to Polis oP pee oo (They are thus covered by certain provisions in 
respect of prohibited employment, maximum hours of work, breaks, and nightl 
rest.) It is further laid down that “‘in so far as the application of these provi- 
sions may jeopardise the application of protective legislation to members of 
the German race, or other Gusnee interests, the Labour Inspectorate may 
impose restrictions upon the employment of Poles of from 14 to 18 years of age, 
in accordance with the Juvenile Workers Protection Act”. 


Jewish WorKERS 


Regulations issued by the Minister of Labour on 31 October 
1941 lay down provisions in respect of the employment of Jewish 
workers which are closely analogous to those analysed for Polish 
workers. They proceed from the principle that a Jew, being a 
member of a foreign race, cannot be a “‘member’’ of a German 
undertaking within the meaning of the mutual loyalty applicable 
between all persons employed therein. The list of provisions not 
to be applicable to Jewish workers is the same as that for Poles, 
and the saving clause in respect of procedure is also identical. 


Jewish workers are covered by the following specific provisions: 


1) They are entitled to payment solely in respect of work actually performed. 

2) In case of sickness, they are not entitled to payment of their wages. 

3) Where a Jewish worker is entitled to a holiday or to home leave, his 
claim is merely that to a period of unpaid leave. He may refrain from making 
this claim effective. Juvenile workers are placed in this respect on a footing of 
equality with adult workers. 

(4) Jews are not entitled to payment at an additional rate for work on 
Sundays and public holidays or for overtime. 

(S) The granting to Jews or to their legal representatives of any indemnity 
or - ; od gratia payment on any pretext whatsoever, even in case of death, is 
prohibited. 


The making of any arrangement with a Jewish worker in respect of provision 
for old age additional to the provisions laid down by law is prohibited. No 
compensation may be granted to Jewish workers in respect of expenses incurred 
in taking up employment or in respect of termination of employment without 
the approval of the competent labour trustee for the undertaking in which 
they are employed. 

An employer may at any time give notice of dismissal to any nag employed 
in his undertaking—apart from cases of instant dismissal—for the end of the 
following day. The general provisions = to giving notice of resignation 
by the worker also apply to Jewish workers. These provisions do not apply 
where the employer himself is a Jew. 

1 Th i in of holidays and free time at -en i 
a view to the aational-political education of young Germans (cf. Reichsarbeiteblat 1941, No. 26, 


Part V, P. 461). 
° said ndustrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX VII, No. 2, 11 July 1938, p. 33, 
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Labour disputes to which a Jew is a party are to be decided by a special 
judge, appointed to each labour court by the Minister of Justice. There is no 
appeal against the decision of this judge. Jews are required to accept any work 
assigned to them by the employment offices. They may only be employed in 

oups (though the employment offices may authorise exceptions to this rule). 
lous must be separated from other workers. 
ews may not be employed as apprentices. 
ews of from 14 to 18 years of age are to be covered, not by the Act of 30 
April 1938 respecting the employment of children and the hours of work of 
oung persons, but by the consolidated Hours of Work Order of the same date, and 
y the remaining provisions concerning the hours of work of adult workers. 

The Labour Protection Order of 12 December 1939! does not apply to Jews. 
The factory inspection authorities may lay down special provisions for the 
protection of Jewish workers different from those applicable to workers in general. 

Assistance to unemployed Jews must be limited to the amount indispensable 
for their subsistence. Provisions concerning the assistance of short-time workers 
are not to apply to Jews. 

Provisions concerning the employment of seriously injured workers are to 
apply to Jews only where the injury is a war injury. 

Pending the issue of special provisions for —_ they are to remain covered 
by the national social insurance system.? 


THe Lasour Jupiciary IN BoLIviaA 


A Bolivian Proclamation dated 3 October 1941 raised to the 
status of a national Act the Legislative Decree of 2 March 1940 
under which the whole body of services constituting the National 
Labour Department became the Labour Judiciary and was made 
exclusively responsible for the administration of justice in matters 
relating to labour and social welfare. 


The former district offices of the National Labour Department are now 
referred to as “labour courts” and have competence to take cognisance in the 
first instance of: (a) all contested cases which arise in connection with the applica- 
tion of laws relating to labour and social welfare and of the provisions of con- 
tracts of employment; (5) claims arising in connection with the application of 
Acts relating to agricultural labour and of contracts of employment for such 
labour; (c) complaints of contraventions of social legislation. 

A National Labour Court was set up to take the place of the General Labour 
Directorate, which formerly heard appeals against the decisions of the district 
offices. This Court is composed of a President and two members, appointed by 
the Government for a term of six years. To be eligible for membership of the 
Court, the candidate must be a Bolivian citizen in possession of his civil rights 
and over 30 years of age. He must also have practised as a lawyer for not less 
than eight years and have held the office of labour judge for at least four years. 
Two members of the Court or their substitutes constitute a quorum. When any 
of the members are — from sitting or are disqualified, their places are 
taken by officers of the Superior District Court of La Paz, in order of seniority. 

The National Labour Court hears all appeals lodged against the judgments 
rendered by the labour courts of first instance, subject to a final appeal before 
the Supreme Court of Justice.* 








1 Idem, Vol. LX XIII, No. 4, 22 Jan. 1940, p. 64. 
2 Reichsgesetzblatt, 1941, Part I, pp. 675, 641-682. 
3 Proteccion Social, No. 44, Sept. 1941, p. 43. 
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Tue CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION OF LABOUR DISPUTES 
IN CUBA 


Detailed regulations were issued by Presidential Decree No. 
3315 of 10 December 1941, for the prompt adjustment by concilia- 
tion or arbitration of all labour disputes arising in industrial, 
commercial, or agricultural undertakings in the Republic of Cuba. 
The main provisions of the new regulations are summarised below. 


The principle adopted is that a joint conciliation board must be set up when- 
ever a labour dispute arises. If the conflict breaks out in the Province of Havana, 
the General Labour Director must appoint a conciliation board composed of 
an official of the Labour Department as chairman, a representative of the em- 
ployers’ organisation, and a representative of the workers’ organisation in the 
district. ere no such organisations exist, suitable representatives of labour 
ae of management are chosen from among the workers and employers in the 

istrict. 

When the dispute occurs in one of the other provinces, the provincial labour 
director gives notice thereof to the Under-Secretary of Labour and makes 
recommendations as to suitable workers and employers to constitute the con- 
ciliation board. The persons so chosen are notified of ek eppeemant and 
are informed that their acceptance will be presumed unless reasons for not 
accepting the appointment are given within 24 hours of the receipt of the 
notification. 

As soon as a conciliation board has been formed, it must meet within the 
shortest possible lapse of time in the industrial, commercial, or agricultural area 
where the dispute has arisen, and open conciliation proceedings. The parties 
to the dispute must be present at the hearing, but may be accompanied by 
their advisers. 

After hearing the arguments on all sides, the board makes proposals for 
an equitable and amicable settlement of the issue. It is only when all attempts 
at conciliation have failed that the matter is finally referred for settlement by 
an arbitration award of the Minister of Labour. 

In order to render the conciliation procedure as effective as possible, the 
Minister of Labour issued an Order on 12 December 1941, setting up ‘‘concilia- 
tion groups’ composed of the ns who, by reason of their special knowledge 
and experience in the various branches of production, are best able to assist in 
the establishment of uniform conditions Ae work in particular industries. The 
Order enumerates the various branches of industry in which conciliation groups 
are to be formed.” 

Finally, to ensure the greatest possible uniformity with respect to the prin- 
ciples which serve as a basis for the conciliation measures pro by the various 
boards, the Minister of Labour, on 24 December 1941, issued an Order providin 
for the creation of a National Conciliation Board. The functions of this Boar 
are purely administrative but somewhat varied. Its principal task consists in 
the centralisation of all available information on the conciliation activities of 
the different boards, and it serves as a link between the various conciliation 


groups. 
EMPLOYMENT RELATIONS UNDER SPANISH LAW 


The law governing the relationship between employers and 
their employees in Spain was modified recently by three different 
enactments. 


The first amendment in order of date is that contained in an Act of 2 September 
1941, which prescribes that employers cannot escape the obligation to give their 
employees annual leave by paying them double wages for the period during which 

1 Gaceta Oficial, 11 Dec. 1941, p. 21079. 


2 Idem, 16 Dec. 1941, p. 21367. 
® Idem, 24 Dec. 1941, p. 21946. 
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they are entitled to paid holidays. It is in the interest of the nation that the 
workers should actually take their holidays. Moreover, if in violation of the 
law a worker accepts po tha work during his paid holiday, he is under an obligation 
to reimburse to his regular employer that part of his wages which corresponds 
to the period of his holiday. 

A worker is entitled by law to at least seven days’ leave with pay per year. 
He may contract for a longer holiday, or the labour judge may award him a 
longer holiday depending upon the nature of his work.' 

he second modification is contained in an Act of 6 November 1941, extending 
the list of cases enumerated in section 89 of the Contracts of Employment Act 
of 21 November 1931, which defines the circumstances in which a contract of 
employment may be legally rescinded.? 

Finally, another Act dated 6 November 1941 amends sections 51 and 53 of 
the Joint Boards Act of 27 November 1931 so that an employer no longer has 
the option, in all cases of unlawful dismissal, to re-employ his dismissed employee 
or pay him compensation. In its amended form the Act stipulates that, in the 
case of an undertaking employing more than 50 employees, the employer who is 
held by the labour judge to have dismissed an —— contrary to law is re- 
quired at the employee's option either to re-employ his dismissed employee or 
to pay him an indemnity not to exceed a year’s salary or wages as fixed by the 
judge. In the case of an undertaking employing not more than 50 employees the 
employer has the option to re-employ the employee who was dismissed without 
just cause, or pay him the above-mentioned compensation for dismissal. But 
in the latter case the employee is also entitled to a certain priority for obtaining 
new employment. His case is brought to the notice of the labour judge, who gives 
the necessary directions to the employment exchange in order that this priority 
of opportunity may be made effective. 

n determining the amount of compensation to be paid for an unjustified 
dismissal, the labour judge must take into consideration all the circumstances 
of the case: the nature of the employment lost, the employee’s length of service, 
his age, his family obligations, his chances of finding similar employment, his 
moral character, and the reasons for his dismissal.* 
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CONTROL OF EMPLOYMENT IN NEw ZEALAND 





By an amendment to the National Service Emergency Regula- 
tions, 1940, the New Zealand Government has issued an Order 
in Council containing Regulations designed to control the engage- 
ment, dismissal, and resignation of workers in essential industry 
and to register and place in essential employment the labour 
resources not yet engaged in war work.‘ Both in purpose and in 
content, the Regulations are somewhat similar to the measures 
which have been taken in Great Britain to mobilise and redis- 


tribute labour resources. 















Administrative Organisation. 


For the purposes of the Regulations, a number of district man-power officers 
are to be appointed, who will work under the Minister and the Director of 
National Service, as their authorised representatives. Appeals from directions 
or decisions of these officers are referred to man-power committees for considera- 
tion; the committees have the power of final decision. 


1 Boletin del Estado, 21 t. 1941, p. 7283. 
2 Jdem, 20 Nov. 1941, p. 9075. 
3 Ibid., p. 9076. 
4 The Notional Service Emergency Regulations 1940, Amendment No. 8, dated 10 Jan. 1942 
(Serial No. 1942/5). 
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Scheduling of Essential Industries and Undertakings. 


The Minister of National Service may declare any industry or undertaking 
to be an essential undertaking for the purposes of the Regulations; his declara- 
tion may apply generally or may exempt any specified undertaking or class of 
und ings. A certificate is issued to each ay cpr declared to be essential. 
The ~ rift industries and undertakings have so far been declared to be 
essential: 


Firms engaged in the production of munitions, minesweepers, launches, 
cases for packing munitions, waxed cardboard containers for ammunition 
carriers, component parts for ammunition carriers, water bottle covers 
(military), footwear and fire-fighting equipment, and the following industries: 
coal mining; woollen mills; knitting mills or factories; rubber mills; clothing 
factories where engaged on defence contracts; tanneries; firms engaged in 
work essential to military construction and communications; New Zealand 
Government railways in respect of railway workshops, locomotive branch, 
traffic and stores branch, signal and electrical branch, and maintenance 
branch; butter and cheese factories; the de Haviland Aircraft Company; 
linen flax mills; employees of public and private hospitals; gas and electric 
power production and supply; ship repairing; the flax industry, including 
the woolpack factory; freezing works; and the timber industry. 


Other industries may be declared essential as circumstances warrant. 


Control of Employment in Essential Undertakings. 


In all undertakings scheduled as essential under the Regulations, the employer 
may not dismiss, without the written permission of a district man-power officer, 
any worker (except for serious misconduct) and may not lend his services to 
_ other undertaking (essential or not) except in case of Cuateeney, and then 
only for a period not over 14 days at one time and not over 21 days within any 


three-month period. Similarly, no worker in an essential undertaking may leave 
his employment without the written permission of a district man-power officer. 


In all cases, at least 7 days’ notice of the intention to terminate employment 
must be given. 

Once an oe ptaeny - has been scheduled as essential and workers have thereb 
been prevented from leaving their jobs, the following conditions apply to ail 
workers whose employment has been continuous for at least 7 days: 


(1) Each worker (so long as he is available for work) is entitled to full-time 
wages and allowances at the appropriate rate fixed for the work in which he was 
regularly engaged prior to the introduction of the Regulations or, if temporarily 
doing work paid at a higher rate, at that rate while so employed. No worker 
shall be considered ‘‘available for work”, however, during any period when he 
was not actually working if he would not be entitled to payment for that period 
if the undertaking in which he is employed had not been declared to be essential. 
These provisions also apply to workers who may take up employment in an es- 
sential undertaking. 

(2) Each worker must agree to undertake, when work is temporarily not 
available in his usual occupation, any other work in or in connection with the 
same undertaking that he may reasonably be asked to perform; if he refuses or 
- to do so, he is not entitled to claim the wages and allowances stipulated 
above. 

(3) It is an offence against the Regulations to be absent from work without 
reasonable excuse, or persistently late in coming to work, or careless or negligent 
in performing work; but no aaa may be started against any worker 
without the consent of a man-power officer. 


Finally, the Minister may direct employers generally or any specified in- 
dividual or class of employer or employers not to engage or seek to engage, 
except with the consent of a man-power officer, any workers or any worker in a 
specified industry or occupation, or any worker who is normally or used to be 
employed in any such industry or occupation. 


Registration and Employment of Workers. 


The Minister may direct any persons of a specified class, whether normally 
employed or not, to register for employment with the nearest man-power officer 
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or any other specified official.1_ Other persons than those compelled to register 
may do so voluntarily. Every person so registered may be required by a man- 
power officer to take up such employment or training as the officer may direct 
and must continue in the employment or training for the period specified by the 
officer, on the conditions (already mentioned) applying to workers in essential 
undertakings. i 

Moreover, the Regulations provide that the provisions of the Occupational 
Re-establishment Emergency Regulations, 1940, and of the Suspension of 
Apprenticeship Emergency Regulations, 1939, shall apply to persons employed 
or ot trained for employment under these Regulations “in the same manner 
in all respects as if those persons had been called up for service with the armed 
forces’. The worker is further protected by a provision which prohibits any 
employer of a worker required to register from terminating the latter’s employ- 
ment merely because he has been or is required to be registered. 


MAN-POWER PROBLEMS 


The Director of National Service, in an address to the New 
Zealand Manufacturers’ Conference, summarised the man-power 
position in the country as it was in December 1941 when hostilities 
broke out in the Pacific. Although the situation has changed con- 
siderably since then, some of the information included in the 
Director’s address remains of distinct interest. 


The Director of National Service first called attention to the extensive with- 
drawal of men for military service. Military needs had been met without undue 
disturbance of industry largely because the appeal boards had been ‘‘a most 
patent factor in providing a cushion to prevent the complete oe of 
industry due to the calling up of men for military service. There will be no 
change of policy with the appeal boards. The onus is entirely upon industry, 
with the assistance of the Government, to take steps to find ways and means 
of releasing personnel for service overseas.” Of the 700,000 persons employed 
in industry in New Zealand, about 86,000 or 12 per cent. had been withdrawn 
for military purposes by the end of 1941; and the Director estimated that this 
movement would: be increased to about 20,000 a year from then on, with addi- 
tional withdrawals for territorial and refresher training. ‘‘As the surplus of labour 
has long since been absorbed,” he added, “‘it is clear that the whole of our workers 
are now actually engaged in industry in some form or another and that the 
progressive withdrawal for the armed forces must accentuate our difficulties.” 


At the same time, the requirements of industry were expanding: 


The restriction of imports has imposed more burdens; there is repair work 
and maintenance; and also factors in connection with the war industries. 
There are 11,000 workers now in the munitions industry. Not all of these 
are new, but probably more than half would represent an increase. There is 
a potential expansion of industry in shipbuilding, munitions, refrigeration, 
food production (there has for instance been 50,000 tons expansion in cheese 
production, requiring 800 operatives). Many other industries are showing in- 
creases at the present time . . . This added production cannot be secured with- 
out added man-power. Consequently, when we take the liability for service 
and the draw-off, and the fact that there is no surplus of labour, and look 
into the future, there seems no doubt whatever that there must be a more 
skilful use of the labour that is going to be left in the country. 


The fact of the decrease of man-power, on the one hand, and increased calls 
on production on the other, made it necessary, in the opinion of the Director of 
National Service, for organised employers and organised workers to find methods 
of diverting labour from industries or sections of industries which were the 
least essential for war purposes to other industries or sections of industries which 
needed additonal labour urgently. It would be idle to allow labour to continue 
to move with complete freedom regardless of the effect of this movement on 
essential production. Some form of machinery was needed immediately to 
enable labour to flow in the right direction. So far as possible, he said, the ma- 


1 Exception is made for persons called for the forces whose service has been temporarily deferred. 
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chinery already in existence must be used, such as the Manufacturers’ Federa- 
tion and the trade unions. These groups should come together and discuss the 
problems, and then approach the Government with suggestions as to the solution 
which seemed best to them. Moreover, the shortage of labour made necessary 
the widest use of women in industry, including married women. Other problems 
that would arise in mobilising labour resources for war purposes would be the 
flow of young people into industry, the postponement of retirements, the pooling 
of plant resources and the re-allocation of war contracts. To meet these problems, 
the Director emphasised that the participation, as well as the co-operation, of 
employers’ and workers’ organisations was essential. ‘‘So far we have had only 
discussions”, he said, “‘but we have had a good response.”’ Some industries had 
been called together and asked to make recommendations covering their whole 
internal operation, in an effort to bring about a more skilful utilisation of man- 
power within those industries. 

In conclusion, the Director warned that it had never been suggested that 
the whole community should be placed on soldiers’ rates of pay. ‘What is 
visualised is that the right of individuals to flow in any direction in response 
to the attraction of wages shall be curtailed as a war measure.” The crux of the 
situation, he concluded, is that there must be better and more economical utilisa- 
tion of all available man-power. ‘The degree to which this can be implemented 
will depend largely upon the machinery we use to do it. Industry is now given 
the opportunity of carrying out this readjustment.” 


Co-ORDINATION OF EMPLOYMENT FACILITIES IN QUEENSLAND 


The Co-ordination of Employment Facilities Act of 1941 was 
assented to in the Australian State of Queensland on 12 December.? 
Its main purpose is to modernise the Labour Exchanges Act of 
1915 in order that the exchanges and all bodies which can effectively 
help in employment organisation will be in a position to solve the 
problems of the present war and those of the post-war period. 


The keynote of the measure is, according to the Secretary for Labour and 
Industry, “the right to work”. 


The right to work is an important plank in Government policy (he stated 
in the Debate on the Bill), and, if attainable, is the practical application of 
industrial ry The men who have fought this war, and those who 
have toiled to supply the sinews of war and war material, will not tolerate 
being cast on the industrial oo 4 >- nor will they tolerate a condition of 
insecurity, such as has been ruling for many years past under this social 
system. I take the view that if by co-ordination and co-operation of all sec- 
tions of the community we can carry out an enormous programme of produc- 
tion and organisation during a period of war, as we are doing at present, 
then we can with that co-operation and co-ordination of all the forces con- 
cerned achieve the fulfilment of the keynote to which I have referred—the 
right to work and social security.’ 


The Act is also designed to assist in the solution of immediate war problems, 
such as the utilisation of the services of the unemployed and unoccupied, the 
transfer of resources from non-essential activity, and the mobilisation of woman- 
power. 

After the passage of the Act, arrangements were made whereby the Common- 
wealth Government will maintain and take over existing State labour exchanges 
and operate a Federal system of national service offices in order to meet urgent 
man-power needs and to control employment. This step, which will be described 
in the May number of this Review, does not affect, however, the interesting 
features of the Queensland Act summarised below. 


General Organisation. 


The Department of Labour and Industry becomes the Department of Labour 
and Employment, headed by a Secretary for Labour and Employment. The 


1 “Man Situation", by the New Zealand Director of National Service, in New Zealand 


National . 15 Dec. 1941, pp. 45-48, 
2 eens orks Guemndlan’ Guscrecunt No. 166, 16 Dec. 1941. 
§ Queensland, Parliamentary Debates, Assembly, 28 Nov. 1941, p. 1590. 
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Labour Exchanges Act of 1915 is not repealed, but that Act and Part III of the 
new Co-ordination of Employment Facilities Act are to be known as the Employ- 
ment Exchanges Acts, 1915 to 1941. 

The State is to be divided into a number of employment exchange districts, 
in each of which will be established free State employment exchanges and employ- 
ment exchange boards, representative of employers and workers and with an 
employment officer as executive officer.1 These boards will act as feeders to a 
central State Employment Council, which is to be the pivot of the new system. 
The Council will include two workers’ and two employers’ representatives, a 
representative of the Brisbane City Council, and a member to represent returned 
sailors, soldiers, and airmen, together with the Minister ee for the Act, 
the Director of Employment, the Co-ordinator-General of Public Works, the 
Director of the Bureau of Industry and Government Statistician, and the Direc- 
tor-General of Education, as ex officio members. The Director of Employment is 
to be the executive officer of the Council and liaison officer between the Council 
and the various boards. Employment exchange boards are to be set up in some 
19 districts in the first instance. 


Functions of the State Employment Council. 


The central State Employment Council has extensive powers and duties. 
Among other things, it must: 


(1) Formulate proposals for the co-operation of all employment-placing 
agencies; 

(2) Consider effective measures for eliminating or reducing unemployment 
and encouraging employment; 

(3) Obtain information on occupations and the labour force and advise un- 
employed workers on employment opportunities; 

(4) Analyse and report on the industrial efficiency of the community, the 
organisation of employment, and all matters relating to employment opportun- 
ities and unemployment?; 

(5) Recommend measures for improving and extending the employment 
exchanges; 

(6) Submit data or suggestions on national works projects to the Common- 
wealth Government; collaborate with the Commonwealth on works projects 
generally and matters concerning the war and post-war problems; and submit 
recommendations to the State Co-ordinator-General of Public Works; 

(7) Control, manage, and supervise the employment exchanges (including 
advice and information to the employment boards); 

(8) Encourage the establishment of mutual welfare committees, combat 
unfair competition, and study problems of particular industries as they affect 
employment and unemployment; 

(9) Investigate matters connected with spreading work over the State and 
the mobility r labour generally; 

(10) Consider the introduction of a system of classification for unskilled 
labour and of providing “short course” training in certain trades; and study the 
placement of older workers; 

(11) Recommend the preference in employment which should be accorded 
to ex-service men and the training facilities which should be provided for them; 

(12) Co-operate with all ,interested Government agencies. 


Functions of the Employment Exchange Boards. 


The duties of the employment exchange boards are likewise very wide. The 
Act stipulates that they shall, among other things: 


(1) Co-operate with the Council and fulfil its instructions; 

(2) Take action to secure full co-operation between the boards and organised 
labour, employers, local authorities and all other bodies concerned; 

(3) Establish and maintain the State employment exchanges; mobilise the 
goodwill and confidence of employers and workers; and meet their requirements 
efficiently; 

1 The boards will comprise: an employment officer, two workers’ representatives, one em- 
ployers’ representative, and one representative of the local authority in the area; the Di 
= ro Semmes is an ex officio member. They may set up advisory committees to help them in 

eir work. 

2? And, in this connection, co-operate with the Unemployment Council constituted under 
the Unemployed Workers Insurance Acts, 1922 to 1936. 
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(4) Establish a system of classification with special reference to the un- 


(5) , -~aanmomeed to give practical application to the principle of the right 
to work; 
(9 Help seasonal workers to find work in off-seasons; 
(7) Endeavour to maintain continuity of employment in the area; 

(8) Give special consideration to the employment of women; 

(9) Advise the Council on local matters; 

(10) Co-operate with other agencies (apprenticeship, education, public 

works, other exchange boards, etc.). 


Comparison of the New Organisation with the Existing System. 


According to the Secretary for Labour and Industry, the new organisation 
means a complete reorientation of the whole employment exchange system, 
“and I sincerely hope that it will mean the creation of a different outlook on 
the part of the officers of the department”’. In the past, the exchanges registered 
the unemployed, and placed the registration in a file against the time when there 
might come an application from the Co-ordinator of Public Works or a local 
authority for a worker. The new organisation, on the other hand, will not only 
register men now and in the post-war period (including those who will return 
from the forces) but will ‘‘go to the greatest possible limits to find employment 
for those who are unfortunate enough to be out of work”’.! 


Juvenile Employment Bureau. 


The same Act creates a Juvenile Employment Bureau (to replace the existing 
committee). The Bureau will comprise two employers, two workers, an in- 
dependent chairman, and four other members to be appointed by the Governor 
in Council (including at least one officer of the Department of Public Instruction). 
The Bureau will have broad powers to advise the Minister on all matters of 
juvenile employment and unemployment, including vocational guidance, the 
incidence and extent of ‘‘dead end’”’ employment and methods for eliminating 
and abolishing such employment, and wage fixing and employment restrictions 
for minors. In addition, juvenile employment group committees, organised along 
the lines of the group apprenticeship committees, are to be set up for each in- 
dustry or industry group and authorised to make recommendations in respect 
of the training and placement of juveniles and the conditions of work of minors.? 
The object is similar to that of the rest of the new machinery; and the powers 
of the Bureau will enable it to obtain full data on each industry's power to 
absorb juvenile labour and the training required.’ 


Economic Security as the Goal. 


“The greatest problem of modern times is unemployment”, the Secretary 
ad Labour and Industry emphasised, ‘‘because it is associated with the right to 
Ive . 

Economic security is, admittedly, the goal for which we all strive. Every 
honourable member of this Assembly, as ‘well as every other member of the 
community, would like to vote unanimously for any system they could feel 
assured would give them social security. Unfortunately, we have not yet 
reached the stage at which we can give that assurance; but we are making 
a definite attempt, through this organisation, to invite all sections of the 
community to co-operate with the Government in an endeavour to achieve 
that objective. 


In conclusion, he quoted a statement of the Premier in which the latter said: 


Labour stands for the right to work, the right to earn, and the right to 
enjoy, and, consequently, the economic instruments of the country must be 
so controlled that all people will have the right to work, the right to earn, 
and the right to enjoy.‘ 


an 





1 i , +P. . 
: Seseectond, Parliamentary Debates, Aseuity, 28 Nov. 1941 1594 


committees are to be composed of the of the Bureau and equal numbers of 
or industries. 


emp! and workers in the ind . 
a Fer att in - HS: eee eee 


of 1941. 
4 Queensland, Parliamentary Debates, Assembly, 28 Nov. 1941, pp. 1597-1598. 
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Army EpucaTION SERVICE IN AUSTRALIA 


An Army Education Service has been established by the Austra- 
lian Government in order to provide occupational training and 
“mental recreation’’ for men both in the Australian Imperial forces 
and in the home defence forces. A similar service was inaugurated 
towards the very end of the last war to meet the training needs of 
returned soldiers; by setting up the present Service well in advance 
of the anticipated close of the war, it is hoped that the Service 
will be in a far stronger position than the earlier organisation was 
to carry out its tasks. 

It is pointed out that community support for the scheme is of 
the utmost importance: “It is in the interests of the community 
that the Army Education Service should succeed in its work; and 
upon the support afforded it by the community will its success 
largely depend.’’! 


Occupational Training. 


The primary object of the Army Education Service is to provide training 
for the men in the A.I.F. and home defence forces. In co-operation with educa- 
tional institutions arrangements are being made to make available to soldiers 
courses of study and training not only at the end of the war, but also, so far as 
military exigencies permit, during the war. Classes of instruction in theoretical 
and practical work will be given, and the co-operation of volunteer instructors 
sought. Where class instruction is not possible, correspondence courses will be 
arranged. It is planned to extend the scheme so that eventually the men will be 
able to obtain any course of training that would have been open to them in civil 
life. Facilities offered under the scheme are largely free. 


Educational Activities. 


The secondary object of the Service is to provide mental recreation durin 
the war, to relieve the boredom of army life and to keep the men in touch with 
developments in civil life. The Service will therefore arrange a variety of faci- 
lities for general educational work, including: a weekly journal (to include stories 
and articles from the men); documentary and educational films; well-equipped 
libraries in the larger camps; discussion groups in which the men can inform and 
clarify their minds on controversial subjects; handicrafts and hobbies; and talks 


by outside speakers. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN CHINA 


Measures have been taken in China for regulating technical 
education and increasing the facilities for vocational training. 


There will be two grades of technical schools: junior schools, with courses of 
one to three years for graduates of primary schools; and senior schools, cover- 
ing a period of three years for graduates of junior middle schools. These schools, 
which may be established either by provincial, municipal, or district authorities 
or by private individuals, must report to the Ministry of Education for registra- 
tion and provide tuition free of cost.? 

Arrangements have also been made by the Supreme National Defence Com- 
mission for the purpose of training 7,000 workers for skilled work during a period 
of five years. The training will be given in various private and Government 
factories in Szechwan, Yunnan, Hunan, and Kwangsi, and applications for 
joining the scheme have been invited from graduates of primary schools. The 

inistry of Education has issued instructions to the provincial departments of 
education to give publicity to the scheme and to encourage graduates of primary 
schools to take part in it.’ 

1 The New South Wales Industrial Gasette, Sept. 1941, pp. 689-90. 


2 Sin Wan Pao, 4 July 1941. 
* Southeast Daily News, 12 and 15 June 1941. 
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The Ministry of Education has moreover directed the national middle schools 
to provide facilities for vocational training for the students, in accordance with 
local conditions and requirements and in conjunction with factories in the 
vicinity engaged in the production of material for national defence.' 


CONTROL OF EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING IN THE ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRY IN SouTH AFRICA 


Under the Control of Industrial Man-Power Regulations?, steps 
have been taken in the Union of South Africa to extend the control 
of employment in the engineering industry’, to regulate labour 
“‘poaching”’’, and to expand apprenticeship in order to reduce the 
acute shortage of trained workers available to the industry. 


An Order has been issued prohibiting the engagement, without the prior 
consent of the Controller of Industrial Man-Power, of telegraph and telephone 
electricians and mechanics by any employer in the engineering industry.‘ 

A further Order was issued to reduce undesirable labour turnover in the 
pon ve gees | industry. Under the Order, no employer in the industry may pay, 
except with the prior consent of the Controller, any journeyman in any trade 
in the industry at a rate of remuneration higher than that which he was receiving, 
from the same or from any other employer, on the date of issue of the Order, 
14 November 1941. Moreover, no such journeyman may accept remuneration 
at a higher rate than that to which he is entitled under the above restriction.® 

In order to reduce the shortage of skilled workers, the Controller of Indus- 
trial Man-Power has issued instructions in regard to apprenticeship in the en- 

ineering industry. Every employer in the industry, unless exemption is granted 

im by the Controller, is obliged to employ, in addition to the number of ap- 

rentices employed by him at the date of the Order, one additional apprentice 
i each one of his apprentices who had completed not less than three years of 
the prescribed period of apprenticeship by that date (14 November 1941). Ad- 
ditional apprentices employed in fulfilment of this obligation are to be trained in 
one or more of the following trades: Electrical, welding, boilermaking, copper- 
smithing, fitting, instrument making and re iring, millwrighting, press tool 
making, turning, die sinking, leadburning, sad vile plumbing.*® Finally, every 
employer must pay every apprentice employed by him a weekly allowance suffi- 
cient to increase the weekly wage of the apprentice to the amount shown in the 
following table’: 


Year 


During the first year of apprenticeship 
During the second year of apprenticeship 
During the third year of apprenticeship 
During the fourth year of apprenticeship 
During the fifth year of apprenticeship 


REE See | 
cooocoof 


REGISTRATION FOR EMPLOYMENT IN BERMUDA 


The Governor of Bermuda has made three Employment 
Registration Orders. Two of them concern dock workers and 
employees, and the third affects workers in the building construc- 
tion industry. The purpose of the Orders is to ascertain the man- 
power available for essential war work. 





1 Sin Wan Pao, 28 July 1941. 
2 tonal 


Cf. Internat Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 579. 
3 Idem, Vol. XLV, No. 7 


1, Jan. 1942, p. 77. 
4 The Government Gazette, a 2963, Oi Nov. 1941 (Government Notice No. 1639, 14 Nov. 
1941). The engineering ind was defined in Government Notice No. 403 of 19 March 1941. 
fang Fy ap een “— °. se Na Nov. ay all a Sas 
one or more of the ig trades designa’ in respect e area 
under subsection (1) of section 1 of the Fg eT Act, 1922 (Act No. 26 of 1922). 
PPT saad Government Gasette, No. 2963, 21 Nov. 1941 (Government Notice No. 1641, 14 Nov. 
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The Employment aie Order (No. 1), 1942, dated 8 January, suaione 
the registration (at specified police stations) of all male British subjects employed 
at any time during 1941 and up to the date of the Order as dock workers engaged 
in manual labour. The registration schedule asks particulars of the man’s em- 
ployment from 1 January 1941 and information concerning his knowledge of 
other trades.! By the Employment Registration Order (No. 2), 1942, the obliga- 
tion to register was extended to all people who had been employed in non-manual 
work connected with the loading, unloading, docking or despatch of ships.? In 
both cases, exception is made for persons belonging to the crew of any ocean- 
going ship or to the armed forces. 

The Employment Registration Order (No. 3), 1942, dated 6 February, 
requires the registration of all male British subjects who, at any time during 
1941 and up to the date of the Order, had been employed in building or construc- 
tional work, in a skilled or unskilled capacity, and either as a workman or over- 
seer or foreman of labour. The Order does not apply to members of the armed 
forces or to persons who had been registered under the previous registrations 
for dock workers and employees.* 


TRANSFER OF LABOUR FROM HANDICRAFTS TO MUNITIONS 
INDUSTRIES IN GERMANY 


The Ministry of Labour in Germany has pointed out that, 
in connection with the transference of handicraft workers to 
armaments manufacture, cases frequently arise where such workers, 
previously employed in handicraft undertakings themselves doing 
work of military importance, are made available for hiring by 
munitions industries without the proper termination of their con- 
tracts of employment as handicraftsmen. Thus doubts arise as 
to the legal situation of such workers vis-d-vis their old employers 
on the one hand and their new employers on the other, whilst at 
the same time it is difficult for the authorities to form a clear 
picture as to the number of workers available for the munitions 
industries. 


The Minister of Labour has therefore laid down that, in so far as such trans- 
ferences are not of a purely voluntary character, they must take place by means 
of requisitioning. The advantage of requisitioning is that the contractual rela- 
tionship between the transferred worker and his handicraft employer remains 
undisturbed, so that when his services cease to be requisitioned, he automatically 
returns to his former employment. At the same time the employment offices 
have been instructed to do everything possible to secure the return of requisi- 
tioned workers to the handicraft undertakings. In cases involving the transfer 
of considerable numbers of workers, the chambers of handicrafts or local hand- 
icraft workers’ associations must arrange the procedure beforehand in detail 
with the employment offices. 

It is also pointed out that, in order to prevent undue prejudice to handicraft 
undertakings, efforts have been made for some time past to associate the hand- 
icraft undertakings in industrial work of military importance by forming them 
into special ‘labour co-operatives”. The Minister considers that this procedure 
might well be followed in cases where handicraft undertakings happen tempo- 
rarily not to be fully occupied with work of military importance. Such a system 
of allowing handicraft undertakings to maintain their independent existence, 
whilst working alternately on their own work and on that of larger industrial 
undertakings, is in many cases considered preferable to transferring handicraft 
workers entirely to the munitions industries.‘ 





1 Bermuda Oficial Gazette, No. 2, 12 Jan. 1942. 

2 Idem, No. 6, 9 Feb. 1942. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1941, No. 30, 25 Oct. 1941, Part V, p. 542. 
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THe RE-EMPLOYMENT OF EUROPEAN BRITISH SUBJECTS IN Mysore 
CALLED uP FoR War SERVICE 


A measure! has been adopted in the State of Mysore in India 
providing for the reinstatement at the end of the war in their 
former employment of European British subjects called up for 
service under the British Indian National Service (European 
British Subjects) Act, 1940. Failure to reinstate an employee will 
entail the payment by the employer, by way of compensation, of 
a sum (not exceeding six months’ salary at the rate at the time the 
employment was relinquished) to be fixed by a tribunal. The 
rights of such employees under any provident or superannuation 
fund or other scheme in connection with the employment relin- 
quished are also to be secured.? 


INDIAN EMIGRATION 


The following is a summary of information relating to Indian 
emigration to Ceylon and Malaya during 1940* contained in the 
annual report for that year on the working of the Indian Emigra- 
tion Act, 1922. 


Ceylon. 
In Ceylon, the daily wages of labourers on the estates.during the year under 


review were as follows: 
Men Women Children 


cents cents cents 


Low-country 45 36 27 
Mid-country 47 37 28 
Up-country 49 39 29 


These rates were increased on 1 February 1941 by 5 cents for men, 4 cents 
for women, and 3 cents for children. 

There was no “‘recruited’’ emigration during the year. It was estimated that 
the number of estate labourers who had returned to India at their own cost 
was 12,578, while the number of emigrants repatriated from Ceylon was 3,528, 
as against 2,976 in 1939. 


Malaya. 


There was no assisted emigration of unskilled workers to Malaya during the 
year, but 257 non-working dependants of emigrants in Malaya and 223 skilled 
workers were assisted to proceed to that colony. 

24,495 persons returned from Malaya at their own cost, including 8,947 
labourers (6,792 men, 1,088 women, and 1,067 children). 6,025 emigrants, as 
against 11,169 in 1939, were repatriated or assisted to return to India.‘ 


CHINESE EMIGRATION 


A summary is given below of the returns published by the 
Chinese Maritime Customs of the Chinese migration movement 
between Amoy and Swatow and various places abroad during 1940. 


In that year the arrivals and departures totalled approximately 81,784, as 
against 116,915 in 1939 and 248,692 in 1938. The total number of departures 
from the two ports was estimated at 40,229, while that of arrivals was estimated 


2 The Mysore European British Subjects Reinstatement Act, 1941. 
2 The Mysore Gasette, Vol. 76, No. 32, 7 Aug. 1941, Part IV, pp. 368-374. 
* For an account of the situation in 1939, see International Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 1, 
July 1941, p. 75. 
4 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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at 41,555. Of the migrants peocentiog abroad, 11,530 were bound for the Straits 
Settlements, 9,085 for Formosa, 7,273 for Manila, 5,038 for Thailand, 2,823 for 
the Netherlands Indies, 2,648 for Hongkong, and 1,832 for Indo-China. Of the 
arrivals, 13,982 came from the Straits Settlements, 10,004 from Formosa, 8,119 
from Manila, 5,872 from Hongkong, 3,576 from the Netherlands Indies, and 
2 from Thailand. 

It is stated that, while the figures for 1940 are only approximate estimates, 
they may be regarded as reflecting the existing tendencies at the time, namely, 
the increasing political tension in the emigration countries and restrictions on 
emigration. 

ial offices have been established by the Central Government in five 
localities (Pingpien, Kiangcheng, Chengyueh, Fohai, and Lungling) in the 
Southern Yunnan Province to receive migrants returning from Indo-China or 
Thailand as a result of the political tension and to provide them with information 
or other assistance of which they may stand in need. These offices will be in close 
touch with the Land Development Committee and the Provincial Relief Com- 
mission.? 





CONDITIONS OF WORK 


INDUSTRIAL WELFARE IN AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A Factory WELFARE Boarp in New Souta WALES 


The Factories and Shops (Further Amendment) Act, 1941, 
which was assented to in the Australian State of New South Wales 
in October, empowers the Minister for Labour and Industry, upon 
the report of the Factory Welfare Board, to make orders and 
regulations requiring occupiers of factories to take special measures 
for securing the safety and health of employees and to provide 
welfare amenities in factories. It also constitutes a Factory Wel- 
fare Board and makes provision for the establishment of welfare 
committees in factories. 


The Board consists of three members, the Chief Inspector of Factories; 
who acts as chairman, and one representative of employers and one representative 
of employees. Its duties are: 


(a) To encourage and assist in the establishment in factories of welfare 
committees; to direct and supervise the activities of such committees; to in- 
vestigate and make recommendations to the Minister in respect of special 
measures necessary to secure the safety or health of employees and in respect 
of matters relating to the welfare of employees, the prevention of accidents 
in factories, and the provision of facilities for medical or first-aid attention, 
rest, recreation, meals, changing and protection of clothing, and washing; 
and to collaborate with organisations of employers and y employees and 
authorities engaged in technical research in relation to the foregoing matters; 

(b) to investigate and report on any matter referred to it by the Minister 
in relation to the safety, health, and welfare of employees in factories and 
the housing of such employees. 


The welfare committees are to have such powers in relation to the protection 
of the welfare of employees as may be prescribed. 

The Act also authorises the appointment of factory welfare officers, who 
shall have such powers and duties as may be prescribed.* 





1 China Press, 16 t. 1941; communication to the I.L.O. 
2 The New South Wi Industrial Gasette, Vol. LXII, Part 3, p. 676, Sept. 1941. 
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New L&GISLATION CONCERNING THE EMPLOYMENT OF JUVENILES 
IN BRAZIL 


Brazilian legislation on the employment of juveniles had 
formerly applied only to employment in industrial undertakings. 
A Legislative Decree, No. 3616 of 13 September 1941, now regulates 
the employment of juveniles in general. 


Scope of the Provisions. 


The Decree applies to all work performed by young persons under 18 years 
of age with the exception of domestic service and employment in family work- 
shops. Special regulations are to be issued for the application of the Decree to 
agricultural employment. 


Minimum Age for Admission to Employment. 


The Decree prohibits the employment of children under 14 years of age. 
Pupils of technical schools and inmates of charitable institutions subject to 
government inspection are excepted from this prohibition. 


Hours of Work. 


Hours of work of we persons are already regulated by the general hours 
of work legislation. e Dees provides that at the end of every period of 
actual work, whether continuous or divided into shifts, young persons must 
be granted a rest period of not less than 11 hours. The prolongation of the normal 
hours of work of young persons is prohibited except in certain specific cases of 


emergency. 
Employment from which All Juveniles are Excluded. 


The Decree prohibits the employment of young persons (a) in premises or on 
processes that may endanger their health or safety (lists of such premises and 
processes are contained in a schedule to the Decree); and (b) in premises or on 
processes that may endanger their moral welfare (¢.g. theatres, bars, dancing 
establishments, etc.). 

The Decree prohibits the employment of young persons in street trading 
except with the prior authorisation of a judge of the children’s court, who before 

nting such authorisation must verify whether the proposed employment is 
indispensable for the maintenance of the young person himself or of his immediate 
family, and whether it is calculated to endanger the moral welfare of the young 
person. In places where there are officially recognised institutions for the protec- 
tion of juvenile workers, the judge may only authorise the street employment 
of young persons who are under the specific protection of such an institution. 


Enforcement. 


To facilitate enforcement, the Decree provides that all young persons under 
18 years of age who are employed must be supplied with a work book. A work 
book may only be issued on production of (a) an age certificate or document 
possessing equivalent legal force; (6) the permission of the father, mother, or 
guardian; (c) a medical certificate; (d) a vaccination certificate; (e) evidence of 
ability to read, write, and count; (f) a statement by the employer concernin 
the work on which the young person is to be employed in his undertaking; A} 
duplicate photographs. 

Where a young person is illiterate or only partly literate, a work book shall 
be issued to him only for one year and on condition that he produces evidence 
of his entry into and attendance at a primary school. (The conditions as to 
literacy may however be dispensed with in cases where there is no primary school 
within a distance of 2 kilometres from the workplace and where the employer 
does not grant time off for attending classes.) 

The employer is not permitted to make any entry in the work book except 
with reference to wages, date of engagement, holidays, and date of termination 


of the employment. 
Special provision is made with regard to inspection for the enforcement of 
the , and penalties for contravention. 
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Duties of Employers. 


Every employer of young persons is required inter alia to grant them the 
time necessary for attending classes; and also (a) to send every year to the 
competent authority between 1 November and 31 December a list of all juveniles 
employed by him drawn up in accordance with an official form; and (By to post 
in a visible place and in easily legible characters the timetable of work and 


the provisions of the Decree.! 


PENAL SANCTIONS IN East AFRICA 


Further progress has been made in British East African depend- 
encies in regard to the progressive abolition of penal sanctions for 
labour offences. 


The Nyasaland Employment of Natives (Amendment) Ordinance 1941, 
dated 16 October 1941, abolishes in respect of juveniles under 16 years of age 
all the penal sanctions for breach of contract provided in the principal Ordinance.? 
Nyasaland was the fourth East African Government to give effect to Article 2 (2) 
of the Penal Sanctions Convention, which provides for the immediate abolition 
of penal sanctions for non-adults. The other Governments which had taken 
similar action are those of Kenya, Northern Rhodesia, and Zanzibar. 

In the Mandated Territory of Tanganyika an Ordinance dated 19 December 
19414 not only abolishes all penal sanctions for juveniles under the apparent 
age of 16 years, but also in the case of all workers repeals the sanctions for the 
following offences by workers: failure or refusal to commence service; absence 
without leave or other lawful cause; inability to perform work properly by 
reason of intoxication; neglect to perform work which it was a duty of | the servant 
to perform or careless or improper performance of work which it was the servants’ 
duty to perform carefully and properly; making use for his own purposes with- 
out leave of the employer’s horse, vehicle or other property; nee a to obey 
any command of his employer or person lawfully placed by his employer in 
authority over him, which it was his duty to obey; giving a false name and address 
for the purpose of obtaining a contract of service; wilfully, or through wilful 
breach of duty, or through drunkenness, doing an act tending to the immediate 
loss, damage or serious risk of any property placed by his employer in his charge, 
or refusing or omitting to do any lawful act required to be done by him for the 
purpose of preserving such property; failing, if employed as a ostamnen to 


report to his employer the death or loss of any animal — in his charge, 


etc.; alleging the loss of property placed in his charge which it is made to appear 
by the employer could not have _ lost without the servant’s act or default. 
This means that the only breaches of contract for which penal sanctions are 
retained are those relating to abusive language and desertion. The new Ordinance 
also repeals a provision in the principal law making it a criminal offence to har- 
bour a deserting servant, providing instead a penalty for procuring a breach 
of contract by any servant. 


PROVISION FOR THE EXTENSION OF Hours oF WorRK IN 
SWITZERLAND 


An Order of the Swiss Federal Council issued on 4 September 
1941 provides that the Federal Department of National Economy 
is empowered to issue provisions, with due regard for the general 
principles of the protection of workers and the interests of business, 
concerning hours of work in industry, handicrafts, commerce, 
transportation, etc. It is stipulated that such measures may be 
taken only if they are necessary for national defence, the main- 
tenance of supplies, the creation of employment, or the equilibrium 
of the labour market. 

: Nyasaland Government Gasetlé, 13 Nov. 1941, 


§ Tanganyika Territory. Master and Native Servants (Amendment) Ordinance, 1941. No. 29 
of 1941. e term “servants” in this legislation means workers. 
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The Federal Department of National Economy has now issued 
an Order, dated 15 November 1941, providing that, wherever it 
may be necessary for national defence, the maintenance of supplies, 
the creation of employment or the equilibrium of the labour market, 
the Federal Office of Industry, Arts and Crafts and Labour may 
issue permits concerning hours of work involving exceptions: to 
the provisions of the Federal Factories Act of 18 June 1914/27 
June 1919. 


In response to requests to that effect, the Federal Office may, in particular, 
allow exceptions to the provisions of sections 40 to 43 of the Factories Act. 
(These sections lay down that the working hours in undertakings employing a 
single shift shall not exceed 48 per week for each individual worker, though the 
Federal Council is empowered to allow this weekly maximum to be extended 
to 52 hours in certain special cases; that there shall, as a | oe oy rule, be a break 
of not less than one hour in the middle of the day; and that the working day 
from 1 May to 15 September shall fall between 5 p.m. and 8 p.m. and during 
the rest of the year between 6 p.m. and 8 p.m.) e average weekly hours of 
work may not, however, exceed the maximum fixed by the Factories Act except 
for special and decisive reasons. Each permit must indicate the period over 
which the average weekly hours are to be calculated for this purpose. 

With the approval of the Federal Department of National Economy the Federal 
Office may where necessary give general effect to an exception granted, in ac- 
cordance with the above provisions, to the hours of work provisions of the 
Factories Act.! 


WaRTIME MEASURES CONCERNING Hours oF WorK 
IN FINLAND 


In virtue of the special emergency powers conferred upon it, 
the Finnish Council of State by Orders dated 19 and 20 June and 
31 July 1941 authorised exceptions to the legal provisions con- 
cerning hours of work. 


These Orders provide inter alia that overtime may be worked to about double 
the extent permitted under normal circumstances; that the overtime rate of 
is reduced to time and a quarter for the first two hours and time and a half 
for subsequent hours; that restrictions on a“ work are suspended; that the 
weekly rest is reduced to an average of 24 hours; that the extra rate of pay 
for Sunday work is reduced to time and a half; that the hours of opening and 
closing of offices and shops may be modified with the approval of the chief of 
police; and that annual holidays due in respect of 1941 may be granted later than 
the law allows or that a Faye «| indemnity may be substituted for them. It 
is also laid down that workers obliged to interrupt their work on account of air 
raids of other military activities must be paid at the regular rate for the hours 
lost, subject to a maximum limit of two hours per day.* 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT OF PHARMACISTS IN POLAND 


Conditions of employment for pharmacists in the territory of 
the General-Government of Poland are prescribed in an Order of 
8 May 1941 issued by the Head of the Labour Division of the 
Government. 


The Order applies to qualified pharmacists and assistant pharmacists em- 
ployed in public dispensaries, dispensaries of the Eastern Railway, and dispens- 
aries attached to hospitals and other institutions. It does not apply to German 
nationals or to heads of dispensaries. 

Normal weekly hours of work are fixed at 50, and overtime is to be worked 


1 Recueil des lois fédérales, 4 Sept. 1941; Journal des associations patronales, 28 Nov. 1941. 
8 Sosiaalinen Aikakauskirja, 1941, Nos. 9-10, p. 587. 
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only in urgent cases. Pharmacists and assistant pharmacists must be ted 
a break of two hours daily and one free afternoon from 1 p.m. weekly. In order 
to allow one free afternoon _ week to be granted, hours of work may be dis- 
tributed over the week so that 9 hours are worked on each of five week-days 
and 5 hours on the sixth day. In weeks where a public holiday falls on a weekday, 

harmacists who benefit by such holidays are not entitled to a free half-day 
in addition. 

The above restrictions do not apply to work on Sundays, holidays, or at 
night; but pharmacists may not be employed on more than one Sunday in every 
two or during more than one night in every two. A special indemnity is granted 
for night work. 

Holidays with pay of from nine to twelve working days (according to length 
of service) are granted to pharmacists and assistant pharmacists who have 
worked in the same institution continuously for not less than six months in each 
calendar year.! 


WARTIME CONDITIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
SunpAyY WoRK IN THE BuILpING INDUSTRY 


The British Ministers of Labour and National Service and 
of Works and Buildings decided early in December 1941, after 
consultation with representatives of employers and workers, to 
allow controlled Sunday work in the building and civil engineering 
industries until 1 February 1942. 


The ty syn was to maintain production at a high level during the shorter 
days and by means of Sunday work to secure an average of 50 hours a week. 


The Sundays to be worked were 14 and 12 December, 4 and 18 January and 1 
February. On the Saturdays tween these Sundays, work had to cease at 


mid-day, but on Saturdays 27 December and 10 and 24 January, 8 hours were 
to be worked. The Ministers expressed the hope that all engaged on the Govern- 
ment building peepee or other important work would take full advantage of 
the decision. Christmas Day was observed as a holiday in England and Wales 
and New Year’s Day in Scotland. When Sunday work ceased on 1 February, 
hours of work on weekdays were to increase gradually up to 60 hours a week.? 


PROGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL WELFARE 


The Minister of Food made a statement on the progress of in- 
dustrial canteens in the House of Lords on 2 December 1941. 


There were 11,270 registered industrial canteens in the country. Over 3,000 
of these were in large factories working directly for the Crown; 460 on building 
sites and 107 on dock estates. New canteens were coming into operation at the 
rate of more than 100 a month. The programme of the Miners’ Welfare Com- 
mission for the next twelve months involved an expenditure of £1,250,000. On 
November 15 there were 582 canteens dealing with 520,000 miners. When the 
present programme was completed, 93 per cent. of the miners would be catered 
for. There were at least 1,440 factories employing fewer than 250 persons; 
canteens did exist in such factories (though there was no legal obligation to set 
them up), but generally the unit was too small for canteens to be established 
inside the factories, and the obvious thing was for a number of them to join 
together to provide a common canteen. “British Restaurants”’ were also provided 
in areas where there were numerous small factories. Great strides had been 
made in the task of feeding the worker at his work and a great industrial revolu- 
tion had taken place. Permanent progress had been made in industrial outlook 
and practice, and when peace came they must not go back on this standard which 
had been established during the stress of war.’ 





1 Verordnungsblatt fiir das Generalgouvernement, 1941, No. 46, 27 May 1941. 
2 The Times, 10 Dec. 1941. 
3 Idem, 3 Dec. 1941. 
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NURSERIES FOR CHILDREN OF WoMEN EMPLOYED IN WAR WorRK 


It was announced in the House of Lords on 9 December 1941 
that 200 nurseries for the children of women employed in war 
work had been approved and were in operation, and a further 264 
were being prepared. 


The number of children to be catered for at the moment was about 200,000, 
but it was impossible to estimate how many women would be called into indus- 
try in the near future. The Ministries concerned were closely observing the 
rate of intake of women into industry and intended to prepare to keep pace 
with it. Instructions had been issued to local authorities to ensure adequate 
preparation for increased needs." 


Howipay SCHEME FOR WoMEN WoRKERS IN LIVERPOOL AREA 


A scheme has been introduced for providing an opportunity 
for women and girl workers in the Liverpool area to take a fort- 
night’s rest in order to avoid illness owing to excessive strain. 


Works doctors, and for factories where there are no works doctors, panel 
doctors, are asked to give any worker who is in their opinion likely to become 
ill unless she has a rest, a certificate accordingly. The co-operation of employers 
has been forthcoming, and they have been prepared to release the workers. 
Travelling and booking arrangements are made through the existing holiday 
organisation of the Liverpool Union of Girls’ Clubs, and girls who have the 
certificate mentioned above are sent to a hostel at Abergele. They are charged 
23s. a week or 3s. 6d. a day, in addition to their rail fares. Assistance has been 
obtained by some workers from factory benevolent funds, and the Merseyside 
Hospital Council assists its contributors to take advantage of this scheme.* 


CONDITIONS IN INDIA 
Hours or WorkK IN Jute Mitts 1n BENGAL 


Jute mills in Bengal have reduced their output in the past 
few years as a result of fluctuations in the price of jute products. 


The hours of work in these mills have been consequently reduced, but, as 
has been previously stated in these pages*, following the outbreak of war there 
has been an increase in the working hours owing to an increase in production. 
The hours of work have been further increased from 50 to 54 a week as from 
13 October 1941, according to information recently received at the International 
Labour Office, the increase having been decided upon at a special meeting of 
the Indian Pap: Mills Association held earlier in that month, when the stock 
position and shipping facilities were considered.‘ 


ESTABLISHMENT OF RECREATION CENTRES FOR WORKERS IN BomMBAY 


The Government of Bombay set up some time ago a Labour 
Welfare Department, with the establishment of recreation centres 
for workers as one of its principal activities. 


Steps have recently been taken to extend these activities by the aid of grants 
from the Development Fund and other sources. It has been decided to enlarge 
the gymnasium buildings in some of the existing centres in Bombay City or 
construct new ones and to provide additional facilities, at a total cost of 54,000 
ru 


pees. 
A scheme estimated to cost 15,000 rupees has also been approved by the 
Government for the establishment of circulating libraries for workers.’ 





1 Idem, 10 Dec. 1941. 
2? Communication to the I.L.O. 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, p. 699. 

4 The Hindu (Madras), 7 Oct. 1941; communication to the I.L.O. 

5 Communiqué dated 11 Oct. 1941 issued by the Director of Information, Bombay; com- 
munication to the I.L.O. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


PLANNING FoR SociaL SECURITY IN AUSTRALIA 


In July 1941 the Commonwealth Parliament appointed a Joint 
Parliamentary Committee to enquire into and, from time to time, 
report upon ways and means of improving social and living con- 
ditions in Australia and rectifying anomalies in existing legislation. 
An interim report of this Committee was presented to Parliament 
on 9 September 1941. 


In its introductory remarks, the Committee states that Australia is a very 
oasis of justice and security compared with other countries of the world. Never- 
theless a considerable number of Australian citizens are poorly housed, ill clothed, 
and ill nourished. One explanation of the continuance of these conditions in 
spite of governmental relief in many directions is that unemployment has baffled 
and prevented efforts to safeguard living standards. For the man in work the 
Australian system of wage fixation seeks to provide an adequate standard of living. 
Unfortunately, however, regular employment has been enjoyed by too few 
of the wage earners, and in view of mass unemployment and short-time employ- 
ment no system of relief has brought security. 


Plan of Social Development. 


The Committee points out that Australian social services have tended to 
develop in a piecemeal fashion, and it is of opinion that the time has arrived for 
the working out of a comprehensive plan of social development, so that all future 
social services can be introduced as part of a pre-determined plan which will 
cater for the most urgent*needs first. Such a plan would enable new services to 
be introduced as national income expands or as administrative techniques 
improve. 

With the object of producing uniformity between the States, the Committee 
states that this can be best secured if future social services are administered 
on a basis of Commonwealth-State co-operation. In many cases this can be best 
achieved by means of Commonwealth grants-in-aid to States undertaking 
specific social services on lines laid down in Commonwealth legislation. 

The needs of the war greatly limit the type of social service which can be 
introduced at the moment, but social services should not be thought of as de- 
tracting from the war effort. They could assist that effort by improving the 
morale and willingness to work of employees, and by directly increasing the 
welfare of war workers through improved nutrition, housing, and the like. 


Commonwealth Social Security Act. 


To ensure that Australian social services should proceed according to an 
organised plan, the Committee is of opinion that a Commonwealth Social Security 
Act is essential. The form that this Act is to take is discussed by the Committee, 
which states that it has examined the organisation of the United States social se- 
curity legislation. Many features of that organisation could be adopted in Australia, 
where somewhat similar legislative authorities exist, and where close and har- 
monious co-operation between the Commonwealth and States is vital to the 
success of any measures having as their object improved social and living con- 
ditions of the ple. 

The Committee is giving further consideration to details of a complete plan 
of social security, and at a later date will report its findings. Meanwhile certain 
recommendations are made for immediate action. They concern improvements 
in invalid and old-age pensions, the introduction of pensions for widows and 
children, the extension of the functions of the Commonwealth Social Services 
Department, and the establishment of a Commonwealth Housing Planning 
Authority. 

Since issuing its interim report, the Joint Committee has received a plan for 
the establishment of a public medical service to operate throughout Australia, 
and has been asked by the Commonwealth Government to prepare a scheme 
of unemployment insurance. 
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Invalidity and old-age pensions. At present invalidity pensions are granted 
only in case of permanent total incapacity: it is recommended that the full 
pensions should be payable where the person is permanently incapable of earning 
more than 15 per cent. of a livin bn 

The Minister for Health and Socia Services should be empowered to appoint 
a committee or board whose function it would be to investigate the disability 
of an invalid pensioner or a claimant for an invalidity pension who is willing to be, 
or is considered capable of being, trained for a vocation or physically rehabilitated. 

Having regard to the age and the mental and physical capacity of any claim- 
ant for invalidity pension or of any invalid pensioner, and to the facilities available 
for suitable training for a vocation or physical rehabilitation, the Commissioner of 
Pensions should be empowered to direct that a pension shall not be granted, or 
that a pension shall not be continued, unless the claimant or pensioner under- 
takes such training. 

Enquiries should be instituted by the Minister to determine the most suitable 
means of caring for old-age pensioners under satisfactory living conditions and 
at a nominal rental only. Such accommodation as might be provided should 
include provision for the attention and care which the increasing helplessness 
of old age or infirmity renders necessary. 

Allowances as under should be paid to the dependent wife and child of in- 
valid and old-age pensioners: 15s. per week for the wife and 10s. per week for 
the single dependent child under 16 years of age that is not already covered by 
child endowment, provided that the wife of an old-age pensioner has reached 
the age of 50 years or has a dependent child or dependent children under 16 
years of age; 10s. per week to a widowed female pensioner for the single dependent 
child under the age of 16 years not covered by child endowment. 


Pensions for widows and children. The Joint Committee recommends that 
the following pensions should be paid to all widows with dependent children, 
widows over 50 years, widows in ill health, widows in destitute circumstances 
immediately after the death of their husbands, deserted wives, and wives whose 
husbands are inmates of mental hospitals, and to dependent children under 
the age of 16 years: £1 1s. Od. per week for widows and 10s. per week for one 
dependent child under the age of 16 years not covered by child endowment; 
10s. per week for destitute orphans not in a public institution provided they are 
not covered by child endowment. 


Social Services Department. It is ap ee that the functions of the Common- 
wealth Department of Social Services should be extended to include: 


Facilities for research into social problems and the investigation and 
study of the effects of existing social legislation; 

The employment of trained social workers in connection with the adminis- 
tration of invalidity and old-age pensions, maternity allowances, and child 
endowment. 


Housing Planning Authority. The Joint Committee recommends that a 
Housing Planning Authority be set up immediately to investigate the Australian 
housing situation and report to the Minister for Social Services on ways and 
means, including legislation, of: 


Improving the standard, and increasing the quantity of economic and 
healthy housing available to the Australian people; 
Abolishing existing slum conditions in urban and rural areas. 


This authority should keep in mind the possibility of utilising the knowledge 
and experience of existing State housing authorities. 


National medical service. Tentative proposals, as a basis for discussion with 
the medical profession, were submitted on 20 October 1941 to the Joint Com- 
mittee by the National Health and Medical Research Council. 

The Council’s plan envisages full community control of medical practice; 
absorption of State health departments by the Commonwealth; reorganisation 
of the hospital system; establishment of district clinics; and possibly the creation 
of a salaried medical service. 

The Council emphasised that the evolution of social organisation produces 
conditions which now involve the principle that the care of personal health is a 
social duty and no longer entirely an individual responsibility. 
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_ The Council’s proposals, which are not incompatible with the retention of 
private medical practice and private hospitals, aim at the improvement of 
existing medical facilities in the following ways: 


(1) By providing medical care to outposts and remote areas which, for 
economic reasons, could not pope a medical practitioner; 

(2) By co-ordinating medical care on the basis of more effective team work, 
while safeguarding generally the free choice of doctor, thus minimising the over- 
lapping caused by professional competition; 

(3) By returning general practice to the general practitioner; 

(4) By making as widely accessible as possible all specialists and consultant 
and ancillary services; 

eS By providing for better distribution of medical men in terms of medical 
needs; 
(6) By providing for better and more complete records of disease incidence; 

(7) By ensuring to medical practitioners adequate remuneration for their 
services, reasonable opportunities for the maintenance and improvement of 
the standards of medical knowledge, and relief from the present handicap of 
their 24-hours-a-day accessibility; 

(8) By co-ordinating health services of a protective nature with the provi- 
sion of medical care; 

(9) By providing a scheme for the development, design, construction, and 
administration of all forms of hospital and institutional services.! 





An OLp-AGE AND INVALIDITY INSURANCE BILL FoR AGRICULTURAL 
WoRKERS IN URUGUAY 


The Executive Power in Uruguay has submitted a Bill to 
Parliament for the establishment of a Pension Fund for agricul- 
tural workers and farm servants. The Fund will form part of 
the social insurance institution to which the other occupational 


pension funds are attached. 


Scope. 

Membership of the new Fund will be compulsory for all persons engaged on 
farms and in subsidiary undertakings: the farmer himself and his salaried em- 
ployees, workers, and domestic servants. The scheme will also cover elementary 
school teachers whose services are given in rural undertakings. 


Risks Covered and Benefits. 

The Fund will insure against the risks of invalidity, old age, and unemploy- 
ment. 
An invalidity pension will be granted to a person who suffers from total in- 
validity, provided that he has belonged to the Fund for not less than two years. 
The pensionable age for an old- ge pension is fixed at 60 years for pensioners 
who have belonged to the Fund for not less than three years. The pension is 
not paid unless the person in question ceases to engage in gainful employment. 

The amount of the invalidity and old-age pension varies with the period in in- 
surance. It is fixed at 2% per cent. of the last insured wages or earnings for 
each year of insurance, subject to a minimum of 10 pesos a month, which is 
guaranteed provided that the qualifying period has been completed. For the 
calculation of the pension account will also be taken to the extent to be decided 
later by the Fund, of any years of employment in agriculture completed before 
the insurance scheme comes into force. 

Unemployed insured persons who have paid contributions for not less 
than five years will receive an allowance for not more than six months varying 
with their age and the number of years of employment. 


Financial Resources. 


The cost of benefits and administrative expenses will be met mainly out of 
contributions from employers and insured persons and the proceeds of a 2 
per cent. duty on transactions in real estate. 


— South Wales Industrial Gasetie, Oct. 1941; Sydney Morning Herald, 6, 25, and 29 Nov. 
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The employer’s contribution is fixed at 9 per cent. of his wage bill, and the 
worker’s contribution at 2 per cent. of his wage. In the case of salaried em- 
payeee engaged in clerical and accounting work, managers, bailiffs, foremen, 
and other specialised workers, the total contribution is also fixed at 11 per cent. 
of wages, 6 per cent. being paid by the employer and 5 per cent. by the employee. 
The employer pays the whole of the contribution for his own insurance. 

For the calculation of contributions and benefits the wages of workers and 
farm servants are deemed to be fixed at a flat rate of 35 pesos a month. Other 
insured persons, that is farmers and salaried employees, are divided into classes 
according to their earnings or remuneration for the purposes of the insurance 


eme. 
The State will guarantee the payment of the benefits due from the Fund.! 


Tue Errect or Minirary SERVICE ON OLD-AGE AND INVALIDITY 
PENSIONS IN GERMANY 


A German Order of 8 October 1941 has revised the regulations 
concerning the method of allowing for the time spent in military 
service in calculating old-age and invalidity pensions under the 
compulsory schemes for workers and salaried employees. It sup- 
plements earlier measures which are intended to maintain the 
rights of insured persons who are called up for military service or 
perform other service treated on the same footing as military 


service.’ 


As under the previous measures, periods of military service are treated as 
contribution periods. In consequence the pensions of mobilised insured persons 
are calculated as if the contributions had been paid during their military service 
performed in wartime. 

Old-age and invalidity pensions are composed of a basic amount, a supplement, 
and a children’s allowance. While the basic amount is independent of the insured 
wage and the time spent in insurance, the supplement is calculated with reference 
to the number and amount of the contributions paid into the insured person's 
account and thus depends on the time spent in insurance and the amount of the 
insured wage. For the calculation of contributions and the supplements to 
pensions, the system of wage classes is used, under which each class comprises 
those insured persons whose wages fall between the upper and lower fimits 
fixed for the class. According to the Order, a mobilised man is deemed to have 
paid his contributions for the wage class to which he last belonged before his 
mobilisation. Two modifications of this general rule, however, are provided. 

For the benefit of insured persons who are mobilised at the beginning of their 
working life, the Order specifies that the supplement is not to be calculated 
according to the lowest wage class because they are on war service. Insured 
persons who before their mobilisation were not paid in cash or were earning only 
very low wages are to be deemed to have paid their contribution in the second 
wage class—that comprises young workers who have already been trained— 
during their war service. 

Secondly, instead of calculating the pension on the basis of the last 
before the insured person’s mobilisation, the insurance institution may take the 
average contribution for the three months preceding mobilisation. This substitu- 
tion will be made automatically in the case of an insured person who applies for 
it as a means of increasing his pension. 

The Order is general in scope and applies also to the scheme of pension in- 
surance for workers and salaried employees in mining undertakings.* 








1 El Bien Publico, 30 Oct. 1941. 
2 ‘ i 1939, pp. 782-789; Vol. XLIII, No. 4, 


eee Labour Review, Vol. XL, No. 6, Dec. 
’ , 1941, Part I 


Apr. PP 455-456; Vol. XLV, No. 1, Jan. 1942, p. 96. 
s . ’ Pp. 
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MEMORANDUM OF THE TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 
TO THE DoMINION GOVERNMENT 


The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada on 12 February 
1941 sent a delegation of some 50 representatives headed by its 
President, Mr. Tom Moore, to the Federal Government of Canada 
to present its annual memorandum dealing with various ques- 
tions affecting the interests of its affiliated membership and Can- 
adian labour in general. The delegation was received by the 
Prime Minister and a number of other members of the Federal 


Government. 


One of the principal subjects dealt with in the memorandum is that of 
labour representation. The memorandum states that “many past misunder- 
standings and mistakes could have been avoided had labour’s request for recogni- 
tion as an equal partner in industry been more generally accepted. While the 
principle has been on numerous occasions agreed to by the Government, actual 
practice has fallen far short of making it effective.” The memorandum urges 
that the National Labour Supply Council should be abolished and that a small 
consultative committee of labour representatives should be set up, and, if thought 
advisable, a similar committee of employers’ representatives with whom the Min- 
ister of Labour could more intimately discuss proposed new laws or regulations 
affecting labour and industrial conditions, and seek advice while they were 
being formulated, following more or less the policy adopted in Great Britain and 
in the United States. 

The memorandum expresses “‘some gratification’’ at the large extent to which 


the policy of producing essential war materials in plants owned or controlled by 

the Government has been adopted. It points out, however, that the satisfactory 

comeeionn se such industries is made almost impossible when policies are en- 
i 


forced prohibiting the recognition or proper functioning of trade unions in direct 
contravention of the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 2685. ‘The assertion” 
says the memorandum, “that such companies are ‘emanations of the Crown’ 
is a subterfuge that should be promptly abolished. It is only by doing so that 
confidence can be created that the Government believes in the justice and fair- 
ness of the policies laid down in Order in Council P.C. 2685." The memorandum 
further urges that for production of wartime needs in privately owned or operated 
plants these should be controlled in such a manner as to prevent the possibility 
of profiteering. 

On the — of prices and wages, the memorandum states that the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada “strongly dissent from the doctrine that reason- 
able increases in wages would inevitably result in inflation’. ‘The freezing of 
wages at unfair levels and the denial of the use of the machinery of collective 
bargaining, conciliation, and arbitration, is an injustice that stifles enthusiasm 
and inspiration to greater effort.’”” The memorandum recommends the modifica- 
tion of the present wage policy as laid down in Order in Council P.C. 8253 and 
asks for immediate action in order to secure that no workers earning less than 
$25 a week or 50 cents an hour should be restricted in any effort to secure an 
increase in their wages to these levels and to permit the adjustment of wages 
and cost-of-living bonus of female workers to the same level as those paid 
male workers for similar work; and in seasonal occupations cost-of-living bonuses 
should also be paid on overtime worked, and, finally, to compensate for the 
ceiling which has been fixed on wages, a floor to wages should also be esta- 
blished applicable to adult male and female workers and that the minimum 
wage should be fixed at 35 cents per hour. Further, the memorandum states 
that events have ‘demonstrated the necessity for further action on the part of 
the Government to compel employers to recognised and deal with a trade union 
if there is one organised of their employees’”’. 

Under the heading “unemployment insurance” it is suggested that the Un- 
employment Insurance Act be amended to bring within its scope those earning 
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over $2,000 by raising this amount to $3,000 or, alternatively, eliminating entirely 
the visions exempting those earning over any fixed amount. _ 

The camasiaien, while expressing gratification at the action of the Minister 
of Justice in releasing sev interned persons, strongly protests against the 
further amendment of the Defence of Canada Regulations made in August 1941, 
providing for the immediate use of the military forces in the event of strikes, 
and registers the Congress's opposition to this method of settling labour disputes. 
It asks the re of this particular provision, “believing that the law as it pre- 
viously existed préivided ample protection’’. “aenatete agreement is expressed 
with the action taken by the Government in establishing diplomatic and trade 
relations with Russia. It demands the introduction of the three-watch system 
for all ships on what may be classed as salt water runs and that shipping legisla- 
tion be amended to incorporate the Conventions and Recommendations of the 
International Labour Organisation covering coastal and inland water boats. 
The memorandum finally contains the following paragraph on the post-war 
period: 

We welcome the declarations contained in the Atlantic Charter as the 
basis on which the post-war world can be built and would recommend that 
when the time arrives for the holding of a peace conference, a representative 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada be included in the Canadian 
delegation to the same. We also commend the Government for having esta- 
blished a national committee to study and report to the Cabinet on recons- 
truction policies. We believe it is essential that even in the midst of war, 
the fullest possible consideration should be ag to this all-important matter, 
and request that full support be given to the International Labour Organisa- 
tion to enable it to proceed with the studies of this subject decided upon at 
its conference held in New York, 27 October to 6 November last. 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF UNITY IN THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 
oF COLOMBIA 


The dissension which has existed in the Colombian trade 
union movement and which led to the split in December 1940 has 
come to an end.! The preparations which a co-ordinating com- 
mittee of the two national centres had been making for some time 
culminated in the holding of a “‘Unity’’ Congress in Bogotd from 
18 to 21 December 1941. The Congress, attended by some 600 
delegates, was inaugurated by the Minister of Labour, Mr. Joaquim 
Caicedo Castillo. Among those attending the opening session 
— k number of members of Parliament and high Government 
officials, 


One of the resolutions adopted endorsed the attitude of the Government 
with regard to the breaking off of relations with the Axis Powers, and pled 
the support of the Congress to the Government. Another resolution demanded 
higher wages for all workers occupied in mines, industries, and agriculture. 

is demand was based on the argument that so far foreign capitalists had con- 
tinually utilised cheap labour in Colombia to produce at a lower cost than would 
have been possible in their own countries. Further, the Congress demanded the 
introduction of protective legislation against occupational diseases, and confirmed 
its adhesion to the programme adopted by the recent Congress of the Latin- 
American Workers’ Confederation.* Finally, the Congress expressed its desire 
that the proletariat of Colombia should exert all its efforts to bring about the 
triumph of Dr. Alfonso Lopez, who, in present circumstances, “‘is the incarna- 
tion of the most cherished aspirations of the workers of Colombia”’, in the forth- 
coming presidential election.* 








1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLITI, No. 6, June 1941, p. 728. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb.-1942, p. 211. 
3 El Tiempo (Bogota), 19 Dec. 1941; El Popular (Mexico), 15 Jan. 1942. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


A Decree, No. 1422, was issued in Ecuador on 29 November 1941 to restrict 
the employment of foreigners in bars, hotels, restaurants, and similar establish- 
ments. The cuscher of foreigners employed in each establishment may not ex- 
ceed a fixed proportion of the number of national workers. In establishments 
employing less than five persons, no foreigners are allowed. In those meng go 
over fifty persons, the number of foreigners may not exceed 10 per cent. of the 
total. Between these two limits the prescribed ratio of foreigners to total staff 
ranges from 10 to 19 per cent. 


* * * 


In August 1941 an inaugural congress was held in Cape Town of a new federa- 
tion of trade unions which adopted the name of Western Province and District 
Council of Trade Unions. The Congress was attended by 41 delegates represent- 
ing six unions. 


* * * 


By Notification No. 1822 34—I of 1 September 1941 the Government of 
Bombay extended certain provisions of the Factories Act, relating to health 
and safety, and the special provisions for the protection of adolescents and 
children, to places in which the process of tailoring for clothing required for the 
Army is carried on and in which 20 or more workers were employed on any 
one day of the twelve preceding months. 


* * * 


During the first half of March 1942 Mr. Gunnar Andersson, Joint President 
of the Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions, and member of the Governing 
Body of the I.L.O., and Mr. Valter Aman, Secretary of the Confederation, 
visited Great Britain on the invitation of the English trade unions, thus return- 
ing the visit which the English trade union leader, Mr. George Gibson, made 
to Sweden last autumn. 








STATISTICS 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for the 
publication in the Review of the periodical statistics on labour 
conditions in various countries, the index numbers of cost of 
living and retail prices are given in this issue. 


The following tables show: 


(a) Index numbers of the cost of living, covering generally 
various groups of expenditure such as food, heating and lighting, 
clothing, rent, and ‘‘miscellaneous”’, specified in the headings by the 
letters a to e. 

(b) Index numbers of retail food prices (that is, indexes for 
the first group mentioned above) which have been reintroduced 
into the tables owing to the special interest attached to them at 
the present time. 


For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the January 1942 issue of the Review: Statistics, 
Explanatory, Notes, pp. 104-113. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLE 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist’’. 

The sign — signifies: ‘figures not yet received”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: ‘‘provisional figures’’. 

The sign * signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue’’. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘‘economic group represented by a few branches only”’. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES 
(Base: 1929= 100) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base : 1929= 100) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929= 100) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929= 100) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (concl.) 
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Indices of International Comparison 
of Food Costs for October 1940 


On the basis of the prices of foodstuffs in October 1940! the 
relative costs of food in 17 countries are shown in the table on 
p. 473 in the form of percentage indices. The indices are arranged 
in columns according to the country chosen as base: the figures 
show the cost of food in each other country as a percentage of that 
in the base country. Thus the figure 78 opposite Canada in the 
column headed United States means that (at official rates of 
exchange) the cost of food in Canada is 78 per cent. of that in the 
United States. 

The calculations are made on the basis of prices in certain 
cities in each country—prices being expressed in a common cur- 
rency, the United States dollar, by means of exchange rates in 
October 1940—with the aid of group baskets showing food con- 
sumption in wage earners’ families in countries with similar food 
habits. The retail prices were obtained by an enquiry of the Office 
and published in the February 1942 number of the Review, which 
indicates also the cities to which the prices relate.1 The exchange 
rates were taken from the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the 
League of Nations.? In most countries the exchanges are now sub- 
ject to official control, which means that the rates have a certain 
degree of artificiality, and the indices also have a somewhat artificial 
character. For one or two countries, for example Argentina, free 
rates of exchange are quoted in addition to the official rates. The 
indices given are based on the official rates.* 

In calculating the index between any two countries, the relative 
cost in the two countries of the ‘basket’? corresponding to the 
base country is averaged (geometrically) with the relative cost 
in the two countries of the “‘basket’’ corresponding to the other 
country. This calculation is made independently for each pair of 
countries, thus taking account, in each case, of the consumption 
habits of the base country and of the other country as reflected 


1 International Labour Review, Feb. 1942, Vol. XLV, No. 2, pp. 233-239: 
“Retail Prices in Certain Countries in October 1940”. 

2 In the case of Denmark, France, and the Netherlands, exchange rates were 

uoted in Swiss francs, which have been converted into U.S. dollars by applying 
the exchange rate of Swiss francs in terms of the dollar. 

* To convert the indices based on the official rate to indices based on the free 
rate, multiply all rates in the column headed entina by 1.27 and those in the 
row for Argentina by 0.79; for Canada multiply rates in the column headed 
Canada by 1.05 and those in the row for Canada by 0.95. 
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in their respective ‘‘baskets’. When both countries are in the 
same group the comparison rests on the relative cost of a single 
basket. ' 

In the calculations three groups of countries are used, the first 
consisting of Canada, United States, Denmark, Great Britain, 
and Australia; the second of Finland, Sweden, and Switzerland; 
and the third of Chile, Colombia, and Mexico. Inother cases baskets 
— on food consumption in the particular country have been 
utilised. 

Comparison between countries on the basis of their percentage 
indices of food costs in relation to a third country is inaccurate 
and strictly speaking incorrect. Thus, a comparison to show the 
cost of food in Canada in relation to that in Mexico on the basis of 
their percentage indices with respect to the United States, namely 
78 and 50, will give 156 instead of the correct figure of 160 shown 
opposite Canada in the column headed Mexico. The difference 
is due to the differences in the respective baskets used in the 
calculations. 

In utilising the results it should be borne in mind that the 
figures are based on 19 food commodities only. Rent, fuel and 
light, clothing, and miscellaneous articles are not covered. Thus 
the results give comparisons not of the whole of the cost of living 
but of the cost of food only. 

The figures are subject to a considerable margin of error arising 
from errors in quantities and prices used in the calculations. Too 
much stress should not be paid to the exact units in these per- 
centages. 

An interesting comparison is with similar figures for October 
1938, as published in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1941 
(Table XFX). This comparison shows, as indeed should be expected, 
considerable shifts in the percentage indices of the cost of food 
between countries according as the increase in food costs of the 
base country between October 1938 and October 1940 rose more 
rapidly or less rapidly than in the country with which the com- 
parison is made. Obviously in periods of rapidly changing prices, 
or of rapidly fluctuating exchange rates, these indices may soon 
become out of date and require modification to continue to reflect 
the relative costs of food in the different countries.? 








1 For further details of method, see INTERNATIONAL LasBour Orrice: Year 
Book of Labour Statistics, 1941; and International Comparisons of Food Costs, 
by R. M. Woopsury (Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 24). 

2 Such modification might be made approximately by a correction factor in 
which the relative change of the cost of food indices for the two countries com- 
pared is multiplied by the change in the exchange rate over the period since 
the date to which the indices relate. 
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State Department and U.S. Maritime Commission. Inter-American 
Maritime Conference, Washington, D.C., November 25, 1940, to December 2, 1940. 
Report of the Delegates of the United States. Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1941. xiv + 479 pp. 


This Conference was convened by the Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee set up by the meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the Amer- 
ican Republics held in Panama in 1939. It consisted of Government delegates 
from all the American Republics, with representatives of steamship companies 
and conferences and various U.S. Government agencies as advisers. is volume 

ives the report of the U.S. delegates, the papers submitted on behalf of the U.S. 
vernment, and the record of the proceedings of the Conference. Maritime 
labour or social problems were not dealt with even incidentally by the Con- 
ference—there is, for example, no reference to the training of seamen in the 
pa dealing with the development of national merchant marines—but the 
volume eves a great deal of information on the economics and business organisa- 
tion of the shipping industry of the American Continent. 





NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Babcock, F. L. The U.S. College Graduate. New York, The MacMillan 
Company, 1941. 112*pp. $1.50 


Basch, Antonin. The New Economic Warfare. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. xiii + 190 pp. 


This book contains, in extended and completed form, a series of lectures 
delivered at Columbia University during the Summer Session of 1941. The 
author’s academic career and actual experience in world affairs fitted him well 
for the task he set himself of depicting Germany’s economic aggression prior 
to her military aggression. Although the manuscript of these lectures was ad- 
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mittedly prepared before the German-Russian war began, practically all the 
information given is of present-day interest despite the new complexion assumed 
by the war. In particular, the clear picture of Germany’s planning of the future 
attracts the attention. In conclusion it is aptly stated that ‘there is no real or 
permanent solution in Hitler’s new order. It achieves only the fulfilment of 
Germany’s desire to dominate; its origins and motives are purely materialistic, 
in spite of the Nazi condemnation of ‘materialistic’ capitalism. There is no 
higher idea in it than German advancement. It sees no freedom of nations but 
ay a primitive sort of autonomy. It guarantees no freedom of individuals, 
no assurance of basic human rights.” 


Bedford, James N., and Steelhead, Albert F. Occupational Exploration. 
Los Angeles, Society for Occupational Research, Ltd., 1941. xii + 306 pp. 


A very practical study on vocational guidance designed to meet the urgent 
need for a course in self-guidance. It should prove as valuable to the teacher 
as to the pupil. Most of the data in this work have been gathered through original 
surveys and investigations in the field of occupational guidance. The first part 
of the book attempts to give assistance in answering such questions as how to 
make the most of one’s opportunities, to become acquainted with oneself, to 
measure one’s character and abilities, to choose a life career, and so on. The 
second part gives useful hints with regard to the finding of opportunities in the 
various branches of commerce and industry, the cultural arts, educational 
activities, and other fields. 


Bladen, V. W. An Introduction to Political Economy. Toronto, University 
of Toronto Press, 1941. x + 299 pp. $2.25. 


A book of wider interest than its title might suggest. Professor Bladen 
sketches briefly but with a welcome lucidity and freshness of treatment the 
outlines of modern economic theory: his aim is to supplement and not to replace 
the standard texts. He is thus able to devote the greater part of his book to an 
pe ape of the tools of theoretical analysis to the implications of changes in 
the size and composition of populations, the position of the wage earner in modern 
industry, Canadian public policy in relation to combines, and the special problems 
of the Canadian wheat-growing and newsprint industries. The intrinsic interest 
of the subject-matter and the literary and analytical skill with which it is handled 
combine to yield a volume which can be commended not only to the Canadian 
readers for whom it is primarily designed but to all students of the economics 
of “new”’ or pioneer countries. 


Burns, Eveline M. British Unemployment Programs, 1920-1938. A Report 
ce for the Committee on Social Security. Washington, Committee on Social 
urity, Social Science Research Council, 1941. xx + 385 pp. 


A comprehensive and critical survey of the British system of unemployment 
insurance — on special investigations made by a former officer of the British 
Ministry of Labour who also belonged to the staff of the London School of Econ- 
omics. The different aspects of the problem are dealt with in detail and the 
work, which contains a considerable amount of useful information, will be found 
to be an invaluable aid to all those who are desirous of acquiring competence 
in the field of unemployment insurance in general. 

Not the least interesting part of the book is the concluding chapter entitled 
“Review of British Experience’. It is suggested in this chapter that the question 
at present at issue is whether the right of the unemployed worker to draw a 
specified benefit is not so firmly established and generally recognised in Great 
Britain as to make it unnecessary to identify it with an independent and separately 
financed insurance system. The opinion is expressed: 


From many points of view, unemployment insurance in Great Britain 
has already served its historical function. It was the ideal instrument for 
effecting a significant break in the deterrent treatment of insecure workers 
because its apparent analogy with private insurance made the change accept- 
able to a society which was dominated by business ethics and which stressed 
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individual economic responsibility. This reversal of policy was the more 
acceptable in that originally the numbers re eee from the change were 
relatively few and so selected that it could plausibly be argued that they 
were unlikely to be corrupted by more generous treatment. The close con- 
nection between benefits paid and contributions collected appeared also to 
be a guarantee against uneconomically high payments. But within less than 
30 years it has become obvious that such a limited system could not continue 
to exist side by sige with other institutions without influencing them and 
being influenced in’ turn. In fact, unemployment insurance has served as 
the entering wedge for a radical change in the provision made for all the 
eareline mews | 

Unemployment insurance may indeed be a self-destroying institution, if 
the British experience be any guide. Created to make more acceptable pro- 
vision for a limited group of unemployed ns, its integrity could be main- 
tained only if the treatment of those excluded was so improved as to relieve 
the pressure for undesirable expansions of the insurance system. But once 
so improved, the case for the maintenance of an independent, and particularly 
a separately financed, insurance system is greatly weakened. 


It is argued that ‘“‘the dilemma presented by the fact that social and economic 
considerations may suggest on the one hand a wide extension of the insurance 
type of benefit, and on the other a restricted use of the taxes from which these 
benefits are financed, cannot be solved so long as the belief is retained that wage 
and payroll taxes must provide the exclusive or at least the major share of the 
funds for this particular type of aid for the able-bodied unemployed. A solution 
can be hoped for only if two aspects of the unemployment relief problem— 
decisions as to types of benefits to be made available and the scope of each, 
and decisions as to how the total costs are to be distributed—are separated.” 

The fact, as the author has pointed out, is that no particular social policy 
can be pursued for any considerable length of time with prospects of success 
without reference to the economic implications underlying it. ‘In Great Britain,” 
it is observed, “the pendulum has swung far towards investing the Government 
with vast seapentiniiates for the economic welfare of the individual, unaccom- 
panied by a parallel development of the economic demands which the Government 
may make upon the worker and of preventive as opposed to salvage policies, 
but there is already a growing awareness of the fact that this development is too 
one-sided to endure S the interests of the individual and of the Government 
alike, social policy in the future must evolve in a more positive direction to 
redress the balance.” 


Desai, Dinkar D. Maritime Labour in India. Bombay, Servants of India 
Society, 1940. 256 pp. Rs. 2/4 net. 


This is a very useful handbook, which merits the tribute paid to it in a fore- 
word contributed by Mr. N. M. Joshi, Member of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office. The author, who is Joint General Seteary 
of the Seamen’s Union of Bombay, surveys the position of Indian seamen as 
regards methods of recruitment, the extent of unemployment, hours of work, 
wages, living conditions on board ship, housing when ashore, differential 
treatment as compared with European seamen, etc. The result is to demonstrate 
the need for very substantial improvements. The book should serve a useful 
purpose in focusing Indian opinion on a serious and complicated problem and 
deserves attention from the seamen’s organisations of other countries. 


Dickinson, Z. Clark. Labor Policy and National Defense. University of Mi- 
chigan, Bureau of Industrial Relations, Bulletin No. 12. Ann Arbor, University 
of Michigan, 1941. 62 pp. (multigraphed). ; 


A succinct analysis and discussion of the major problems of labour policy 
with which the United States is at present ronted. Professor Dickinson, 
who will be best known to readers of the International Labour Review for his 
books and articles on wages questions, is here concerned in particular with the 
problem of bringing about the speedy reallocation of resources essential to the 
defence programme, while at the same time keeping inflation to a minimum. He 
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is thus led to consider, on the one hand, the various methods of stepping up out- 
put by taking up the existing slack in the utilisation of industrial resources and, 
on the other hand, the measures which might be taken to combat inflation by 
limiting public spending. On the latter point he concludes that “inflation could 
perha combated by reducing the effective pe rates on overtime; but 


probably a better antidote may compounded of war taxes, war loans, new 
social security contributions, and more restraint in the advancement of basic 
wage rates’. The activities of public wage-regulating authorities should, he con- 
siders, be co-ordinated with these needs in view. For such co-ordination he 
suggests the establishment of a national labour policies board composed of persons 
formally chosen for it by the a labour and employer organisations, as 
well as public representatives chosen by the President of the United States. 


Geiger, J. C. (ed.). The 1941 Year Book of Public Health. Chicago, The 
Year Book Publishers, 1941. 544 pp. $3. 


This second Year Book brings a selection of articles on outstanding progress 
in various branches of public health in an easily accessible form. The choice of 
papers is made with reference to practical value. The articles are condensed but 
—. their original style; they are followed by occasional short comments by 
the editor. 

The general trend of interest in military and other defence problems is evident 
from this year’s selection of papers: 32 articles refer to military hygiene 
and 17 to venereal diseases. Industrial hygiene occupies an important part of 
the volume with 29 articles (37 pages). Further articles on physical fitness, tuber- 
culosis in industry, mass radiography, etc., connected with labour health problems 
are to be found in other sections of the volume. Though the volume is based 
mainly on papers published in ey amin sg wae | countries, its contents offer 
an excellent picture of a year’s achievements in the public health field. 


Kobbe, Herman. Housing and Regional Planning. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
Inc., New York, 1941. 233 pp. 


This book is the result of long experience in dealing with housing problems. 
After a description of the a conditions, mainly in New York City, the 
author advocates a new type of housing, not only for the metropolitan area 
but also for the seashore and mountain resorts. Housing in the countryside as 
well as planning of gardens and parks are considered. 

The last chapters of the book deal with practical proposals as to the solution 
of housing — A large number of drawings and photographs by the author 
illustrate the work. 


Mitchell, Kate L. JIndustrialization of the Western Pacific. New York, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Inquiry Series, 1942. xvii + 322 pp. $2.50 


A most timely and valuable contribution to the study of economic conditions 
in the Far East, which many students looking for the shape of things to come 
at the end of the present war are likely to fin indiunmaall. It is evident that 
the war will bring in its train many changes in that part of the world, but in 
the long run the political evolution of the countries, big and small, in what has 
become a major theatre of operations will be greatly influenced, if not wholly 
determined, by the underlying economic conditions. The present work is the 
more valuable because information on the subject is not readily available, and 
few attempts have so far been made to provide the general reader with such a 
clear picture of the situation. 

Of the countries covered by the survey, Japan, Formosa, Korea, Manchukuo, 
China, Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, Burma, the Netherlands Indies, the 
Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, and India, only the first, according to this 
study, can be regarded as a first-class pares ted ee and it is explained that 
“it is assumed that a country may be consid highly industrialised when its 
economic power in the world derives from its manufacturing production rather 
than from its production of mineral or agricultural raw materials.” 

It is, however, observed of Japan that “‘every month of continued warfare 
means a further concentration of . . . dwindling resources on the production of 
munitions and equipment for her armed forces and, consequently, a further 
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distortion of the . . . economic structure. Mere adjustments between one group 
and another within the ruling class of Japan cannot solve or modify the funda- 
mental problems inherent in Japan’s unbalanced economy.”’ “‘Formosa’s indus- 
trial development”, it is stated, ‘“‘has been confined to those enterprises needed 
to increase her contribution to the Japanese economy, notably food processing 
industries, and there is no evidence that Japan intends to alter the agrarian 
structure of Formosa’s economy or to allow the development of native-owned 
industries on any important scale’. Reference is made to “the claim frequently 
made by Japanese writers that the present programme of industrialisation 
means the e nce of Korea from a purely colonial economic status”, but 
from a study of developments in recent years the conclusion is drawn that “the 
role of the Korean _— in the industrial ween jem of their country is almost 
exclusively that of workers in Japanese-finan and Japanese-managed enter- 

rises’. As for Manchukuo, in the author’s view, before it ‘can become the 
independent industrial unit originally envisaged by its military creators, Japan 
will have to be in possession of far greater material resources than she controls 
to-day. Manchukuo’s industrial development is in a state of suspended anima- 
tion. Whether or not Japan will ever be able to complete the unfinished structure 
in which she has already invested so much depends upon the outcome of her 
war against China and thus upon the outcome of the world-wide struggle with 
which that war is inextricably linked.” 

In considering China the role of the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives is 
particularly stressed. ‘“‘Although the development of production in the war 
areas was the principal goal of the C.I.C. and the Border Governments, the 
system of co-operative industrial units which grew up throughout North and 

entral China as a result of their efforts acquired great potential importance 
for China’s post-war industrial development.” It is, moreover, observed that, 
“while China’s industrial future will be profoundly affected by the outcome of 
the world struggle’’, it will depend, above all, upon: 


. . . her powers of internal cohesion and the quality of the democratic institu- 
tions which will have developed in the process of meeting the dual challenge 
of foreign conquest and internal disintegration. The completion of her agrarian 
revolution is a recognised prerequisite not only to the development of a strong 
industrial economy, but also to China's ability to establish and maintain her 
economic independence. It is obvious that at the end of her struggle against 
Japan, China will need extensive material aid to rebuild and develop her 
economy. At that time much will depend upon whether China is sufficiently 
united and strong to ensure that whatever aid she receives from foreign 
wers will be granted not on the terms of a mother country to a dependency, 
ut on conditions of equality which will enable China to develop an indepen- 
dent economic structure and to utilise her industrial resources for the benefit 
of the Chinese people. 


In Indo-China, prior to 1940, “though the in ients for industrialisation 
existed in the form of raw material resources and an abundant labour supply. 
the actual development of modern industrial enterprises had been negligible”. 
In Thailand, “‘modern-style manufacturing industry . . . is confined to a few light 
industries producing almost exclusively for the local market’’. Malaya, to which 
the war “brought great prosperity’’ before it was overwhelmed, “ 
almost no secondary industries of any size”’; the economy “‘is a highly specialised 
one, developed with foreign capital and, to a large extent, by a foreign labour 
force, which is dependent almost entirely upon the world market for two com- 
poe ag ay Ss a tin. be aha is not — me in +~ the 
staple or the t majority of the population, and relies upon foreign 
sources for all heavy Tadustrial products as well as for many types of consumers’ 
goods.” Burma’s industrial development “‘is negligible’. 

In the Netherlands Indies, “under the pressure of wartime necessity, the 
official industrialisation pr me, which was originally initiated as a tempo- 
rary measure to alleviate the economic distress of the native population, and 
which had consisted of little more than the revival and expansion of native 
handicraft industries, had been transformed, by the end of 1941, into a genuine 
effort to establish modern, mechanised industries, the immediate purpose of 
which was to strengthen the country’s defences, but which would also serve in 
the long run to give Netherlands India greater sufficiency in manufactured goods”. 
“One of the major obstacles to extensive industrial development” in the 
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Philippines, it is explained, ‘‘is the lack of a sufficient supply of cheap electric 
wer.” 

= As for Australia, mg the country’s “industrial resources are being 

artificially concentrated on the production of war materials”, 


it is certain . . . that the Australia which met the challenge of the Second 
World War was far more mature industrially than the Australia of 1914-18. 
Serious difficulties have been encountered and not all have yet been over- 
come, but though the necessities of wartime secrecy make it difficult to give 
accurate quantitative evidence of increased industrial production, there is 
every indication that wartime demands have acted as a tremendous catalyst 
in hastening the industrialisation of Australia and her consequent entrance 
into world markets, not merely as a supplier of pastoral and mineral products, 
but also as a substantial industrial producer. 


In New Zealand, on the other hand, ‘‘any extensive degree of industrialisa- 
tion appears highly unlikely . . . New Zealand’s economy seems destined to 
retain its predominantly pastoral . .. character, with even small-scale manu- 
facturing enterprises playing a relatively minor role.” 

‘ Finally, with reference to the inclusion of India in the survey, it is explained 
that: 


though India is not geographicaliy a pet of the Western Pacific area, her 
industrial production, both actual and potential, has become of such great 
importance for the future economic development of Eastern Asia, as well as 
for the present defence of that area against Axis cape. that it has seemed 
essential to include a brief account of Indian industrialisation . . . 

India is potentially one of the most powerful industrial areas in the 
world, but the greater part of her industrial resources are either undeveloped 
or exported in the form of raw materials to supply the factory industries 
of Great Britain and other industrialised powers. 


In the general survey preceding the study of the situation in the different 
countries, the author, however, observes: 


The Second World War has given new incentives and new opportunities 
to the industrially dependent nations to win their economic independence 
and establish the industries essential not only for their national defence but 
also for the welfare and prosperity of their people . . . The extent to which 
this wartime industrial development will survive in the post-war period is 
impossible to predict. It depends not only upon the defeat of the fascist 
powers, but also upon the far-sightedness of the great western powers now 
fighting fascist aggression, and upon whether the industrialisation which has 
taken place is sufficiently strongly rooted to withstand the renewal of foreign 
economic competition and political pressure. 


Nevins, Arthur W. The Federal Wage and Hour Law. Chicago, National 
Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 1941. 58 pp. 


A convenient handbook summarising in the form of questions and answers 
the main principles of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 1938. It is intended as a 
manual for American business executives, department heads and supervisors. 
It should prove of practical assistance in the solution of day-to-day problems. 


Rice, R. M. Money and Men. Nashville, Tennessee, Baird-Ward Press, 
1941. 193 pp. $1.25. 


A plan for eliminating depressions by establishing an independent monetary 
authority instructed inter alia to expand the currency and credit in active circula- 
tion until there is substantially full employment. 


Robb, Douglas. Medicine and Health in New Zealand. Christchurch, Auck- 
land, Wellington, Dunedin, Invercargill, Melbourne, Sydney, London, Whit- 
combe and Tombs, Ltd., 1941. viii + 146 pp. 
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This well-written little book gives a very interesting account of the situation 
of hospitals in New Zealand, and formulates useful suggestions for the establish- 
ment of community hospitals to ensure more adequate public medical services. 
It also contains pertinent references to Ve made by medical associations 
in other countries on the subject of health and public welfare. 


University of Pennsylvania Bicentennial Conference. Conservation of 
og = Natural Resources. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
; pp. 


A collection of essays by experts chosen from among university essors 
and Government officials, covering a variety of subjects grouped under the follow- 
ing general headings: the natural vegetation of the United States as a guide to 
current agricultural and forestry practice; climatic cycles in relation to the 
theory and practice of conservation; the administrative task of conservation— 
private and public. 
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1942—Vol. XLV 


No. 2, February. ‘A Rehabilitation Act in New Zealand”. Page 189, foot- 
notes 1 and 2: reverse order of footnotes. 
“Labour Conditions in Tanganyika”. Page 202, footnotes 1 and 2: 
reverse order of footnotes. 


No. 3, March. “Statement of Policy by the Chilean President-Elect”. Page 
313, line 5 from bottom: for “‘continual”’ read “‘continental’”’. 

“Wartime Labour Board for the United States Merchant Marine’”’. Page 
340, line 4 from bottom: for ‘7 December 1942” read ‘7 December 1941”’. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
WHO'S WHO, 1941 


In this modern civilisation the thoughts and activities of 
man are not confined within the boundaries of the country 
where he works. He is in contact with brother professionals 
in other lands. Often he needs their aid, advice or associa- 
tion. The International Who’s Who is a single-volume com- 
pendium of over 1,000 pages, an index to nearly every person 
of note in every country. It is concentrated information 
—what a man is, what he has achieved, and where he can 
be found. “Not only is this massive publication unique of its 
kind, it is also remarkably comprehensive and as remarkably 
accurate.” —Truth £3 3s. Od. net 


THE HAWKSPUR 
EXPERIMENT 


AN INFORMAL ACCOUNT OF THE TRAINING OF 
WAYWARD ADOLESCENCE 


by W. Davip WILLs 6s. net 


The author here recounts his experiences as head of a camp 
for the correction of delinquent young men. He did not 
believe in discipline, and did not use punishment. Readers 
of this book will see how far he succeeded. 


THE WAY TO 
JUSTICE 


A PRIMER OF LEGAL REFORM 


by Heser L. Hart, kK.c. 5s. net 


The author attempts in this book, in as simple language as 
possible, to demonstrate to lawyers and laymen alike, the 
changes whereby easier litigation might be obtained in the 
courts. 
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